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NOTES ON WAITZ’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By Captain R. F. BURTON, V.P.A.S.L. 


I wasteEn to express the satisfaction derived from the perusal of the 
Anthropological Society’s valuable publication, the first volume of 
Professor Waitz’s Anthropology of Primitive Peoples, in the excellent 
translation of Mr. J. Fred. Collingwood. My object in taking up my 
pen is not to criticise an author who quotes in one tome nearly 1000 
authorities, but simply as a traveller to point out and rectify within 
the range of my personal experience where the learned Professor’s 
citations are no longer of their original value. I anticipate a further 
necessity of revision in the future volumes, especially that in treating on 
Africa, and having observed that the confraternity of which I am a 
humble member, is expressly invited so to do in Pref. p. xv, I make 
no more apology, but plunge in medias res. 

(P. 37.) Dr. Waitz does not entirely assent to D’Orbigny’s asser- 
tion touching the shortening and thickening of the body trunk in High 
Peru. I have observed this peculiarity amongst the Mountain Affghans, 
and I appeal to all who have visited Tibet and Upper Mongolia if 
such is not notably the case, especially when comparing the natives 
of the plateaux with the Hindus of the plains—also in pre-historic 
times a Mongol race. Broca (p. 226) when classifying peoples accord- 
ing to physical character, rightly placed the Hindd among the Mongols, 
D’Omalius d’Halloy made the Hindé a mixture of white Aryan and 
black Aborigen (p. 232), but for the latter we must read Mongol. 

(P. 40). I may remark that the demureness of the Arab boy 
arises from his being so much in the society of his elders. Before 
determining that a Negro child runs earlier than that of a European, 
it is always necessary carefully to learn the age. I have mistaken 
Negro boys of nine for five years old. 
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As regards the assertion “‘ that fecundity must be very great among 
the Negroes of Africa, may be inferred from the enormous losses 
which she has suffered (without any perceptible diminution of its popu- 
lation) by the agency of the slave trade,” I have observed that the 
diminution wherever the slave trade was active, is still palpable. I 
may quote the western part of Guinea and the whole of the Slave or 
Benin Coast. Where now there are units there were hundreds in 
the days of Bosman and Barbot. Yet it is, I believe, acknowledged 
as a law, that after any great destruction of human life by famine, 
pestilence or war, the birth rate increases, and some writers have 
argued from this a providential and direct interference. The Negress, 
however, is rarely — unless exceptionally and out of Africa— the 
mother of many children; she is also seldom barren, and as she is 
never an old maid, the villages swarm with young ones. 

The deficient fecundity of the Americans arises from uncertainty of 
food and the severe bodily drudgery of the women. I have observed 
the contrast of the nomade and the settled Indians, although the 
latter are apt to die of civilised diseases—catarrh, bronchitis, con- 
sumption, etc. 

(P. 46.) With regard to American colour, I have often found the 
exposed skin to be of a deep copper, and the covered portions a clear 
olive, and have conjectured that the trivial term, ‘‘ Red men” comes 
from the first impression made by the face. On the other hand (p. 47), 
I know many Europeans who have lived for a long time in Guinea, 
and who, with a fair amount of insolation, have not become copper- 
coloured: but Monrad has exaggerated the peculiarities of Guinea. 
I do not find the Negroes of the Gold Coast more gluttonous than 
their neighbours ; indeed, they are mostly fish eaters. And if 
‘¢ Europeans who visit this region preserve their good appetite,” which 
is not the case (p. 60), it is a pity to waste the blessing where we 
can get so little wherewith to gratify it. 

(P. 42.) The rule given by Dr. Livingstone touching the Negro 
tint—of which D’Orbigny advocates the opposite—is that it is darkest 
in regions of damp heat. But descent greatly, if not wholly, modifies 
this; e.g. in Bonny Town, West Africa, once a great centre of 
slavery, there are many men light coloured as mulattoes. Yet the 
climate is what the Delta of the Niger alone can shew. I quote one 
of many, and shall return to the subject in commenting upon p. 172. 

(P. 43.) I have never seen a Rohilla resembling an Icelander; they 
are magnificent animals, like the Spanish Contrabandista, some of 
them models of Jew-like beauty. Niguet certainly describes an Albino. 
The Affghans, east of the Indus, are mixed with Indian blood; those 
bordering on Iran with Persian, hence they “exhibit all shades of 
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colour.” (P. 47.) I do not believe in a pure black Jew; in Aden, 
surrounded by a swarthy population, the very old Hebrew colony is 
light haired and fair skinned, as in Syria. (P. 48.) The Arabs of 
Yemen are often black ; they have mixed for centuries with Africans, 
preferring black women as cooler in summer, and yellow women in 
winter, and are at present quasi-mulattoes. The straight Grecian- 
like noses in Yemen, came, I believe, from the Abyssinians, their old 
governors. There is a curious case of hereditary transmission (p. 85, ) 
in E] Yemen. The Shaykhs of the great Fazli tribe have invariably 
six fingers. So in Persia, if a Sayyid child—a descendant of the Prophet 
—be born without the upper eyelids being pink, it is not believed to 
be legitimate. This does not rest upon the old woman’s fancy in 
England, that the face of the infant a few moments after its birth 
must express who is its father—which it does not. 

(P. 51.) The Brinjari (not Bengari) is a low caste, the Rajput is 
the highest military caste in India, children of the Sun and children 
of the Moon. I regret to see Dr. Waitz quoting the “ Erdkunde,” 
Ritter’s observation (p. 332) that the Oriental, and especially the 
Arab, is deficient in the perception of the beauties of nature, which 
distinguishes the European, is simply absurd. The Golden Poem of 
Lebid, an Arabic Deserted Village, is the most effective piece of the 
kind ever written, and it borrows all its interest from nature. Un- 
happily, Prof. Waitz (oc. cit.) somewhat endorses the opin:on of the 
Erdkunde, by remarking that, among the “ peoples of the South the 
sense for the really beautiful, for calm contemplation of the beauties 
of nature, is very defective.” Let him read H. H. Wilson’s Hindi 
Drama. 

(P. 56.) The influenee of climate upon character, so far from being 
exaggerated, has, I think, been greatly fined down. The Coast 
Negro is degraded by climate not isolated by the sea. (P. 341.) The 
African of the interior is a better man, because living in a purer 
atmosphere. Who can travel even through Northern Europe and not 
remark the excessive action of the organs of nutrition, the fondness 
for animal food, and the love of strong liquors. In the South, again, 
men are temperate, somewhat indolent, and all their predilections are 
for women and gambling. Something of this kind is conceded in 
p. 339. 

(P. 66.) It is only necessary to see the Barabara and to recognise 
the intermixture between the Semite and the Hamite. The author of 
Negroland of the Arabs can believe anything, even that El Islam can 
alter the Negro’s features; the only thing he cannot believe—like 
the learned Vossius, in that point only—is the existence of African 
intertropical snow-mountains. 
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Dr. Waitz finds fault with Koler for ascribing to individuals of a 
Negro tribe the same diversity of features as amongst Europeans, 
because they are not a mixed tribe. But Kéler speaks of Bonny, 
than which there is no tribe, not even the English, more mixed. 
Moreover, the theory is carried too far by Humboldt and his followers. 
In Africa, as in other parts of the world, there are people with tribal 
and others with individual physiognomy. Some confusion comes from 
the difficulty of an uninstructed eye in perceiving these differences, 
which to an habitué are most salient. The physiognomy of the Fer- 
nandian Islanders is not the same in all (p. 218). I will back my 
crew of seven Kru-men—a pure breed as any known—for diversity of 
stature, form, colour, and countenance, against any gig’s white crew 
on the Coast of Africa. In p. 212, the Kru-men are spoken of as if 
not belonging to the Negro race, whereas they do; their “particularly 
well-shaped chins” retreat with the weakest of expression. 

I would draw the attention of anthropologists to the brown accident 
of Negro (quoted from Lander, p. 86); I have seen these men amongst 
very dark tribes, as the Batanga, and even amongst the Kru-men; 
the features showing that there is no trace of European blood. To 
the unscientific observer it appears semi-Albinism. 

I am puzzled to make out on what grounds (p. 93) Dr. Latham and 
Prof. Waitz (p. 208) limit the Negro region to between the Niger and 
Senegal and to a portion of Senaar, Kordofan, and Darfur—all the 
latter countries shewing a considerable Semitic innervation. About 
the mouth of the Niger, the Ibos and Ijos, for instance, are pure 
Negroes; already, on the Upper Niger, they begin to be modified ; 
as is truly remarked by M. Miiller (p. 221), “a rigid division of man- 
kind is impossible.” It is hardly possible to lay down the Negro 
habitat proper. Perhaps the nearest limits would be 10° N. and 
10° S. The South African family reaches from the equator to Hot- 
tentotia, but near the line they are Negroes, near the Cape, Negroids. 
On the eastern coast, the whole of that zone of 20° is occupied by 
African Mongols, who shew clear traces of Arab, Somal, and Galla 
blood, and who have in parts traditions of being sprung from Persian 
ancestry. 

With respect to the shortness and flatness of the Negro occiput, 
this is found amongst several Negro tribes. I may especially notice 
the Kru-men, in whom the transition from the occiput to the back is 
normally flatter than in most Europeans, even the Germanic races. 
When travelling in the United States, 1860, I could almost always 
diagnostise Germanity by the excessive flatness of the occiput, and the 
vespertilian projection of the ears when viewed d@ tergo; shewing what 
the phrenologist would call a deficiency of philoprogenitiveness. The 
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small and globular forehead, with uneven and knotty surface (quoted 
p- 94 from Blumenbach), is not constant, and I have observed it to 
be more common amongst women than in men. Again, the voice of 
the Negroes (p. 95), is in some tribes notably dulcet and musical ; 
in my visit to Haran I have remarked the contrast between the beauties 
of that organ and the coarseness of the external development. It is, 
methinks, the black colour which chiefly sets off the African’s teeth 
(p. 95); amongst tobacco and ashes chewing tribes, they soon become 
rusty fangs. The tuftiness of the hair (p. 96) is sporadic; often in 
the same tribe you see the ‘‘ pepper-grain” growth and the broad 
cast, as on our own scalps. The enormous wigs of hair amongst the 
Denakil and Somal, the women of the Gold Coast, and the lakes of 
Dahome, seem to preserve about the same parallel of latitude. In 
the two former the blood is pure, in the two latter the largest 
wigs are found amongst the mulattoes. The “ Fans,” an unmixed 
tribe, have hair hanging to the shoulders; so in Ugogo, and in other 
parts of Central Africa. I am not aware that the Negro’s shin is 
more tender than the European’s (p. 97), but his head is harder, 
which induces me to prefer the former for assault—in all races the 
shin is a sore point. Many Negroes will stand with crossed legs, so 
as to rest firmly upon the extreme inner edge of both feet, which I 
defy any one present to do, although it is practised by the goatherds 
of Teneriffe, who are distant cousins of the Moroccan Shilha. ‘The 
size of the genitals is typical of the Negro (p. 98), especially when 
contrasted with the Arab; it is the same with their horses. But the 
Negro parts when turgescent do not fulfil their promise. The Negro 
aroma (p. 100) can be distinguished, I believe, amongst all the pure 
tribes, and even those, like the Comoro Islanders, slightly mixed. 
The Arabs of South Africa consider it a shibboleth, and it is at once 
possible to distinguish between a Somal who has it not, and a 
Meawahili or a Zanzibar man who has it. Of course, amongst a 
cleanly and hard-working people, like the Kru-men, it is less sensible, 
but it is there. Exertion of body brings it out, and mental emotion, 
as amongst ferrets; during coition it is painfully developed. In 
Persia there is a peculiar name for the Jew smell, buz shimit. The 
incurving of the Negro’s vertebral column (p. 105), is, I think, 
general, nor can it be attributed, as some have thought, to carrying 
burdens on the head. 

The fatty cushions, or steatopyga, upon the glutei muscles, belong 
to almost all Negro tribes, but in women they are most remarkable, 
especially after the first child. In men they appear as rounded pro- 
jections of the nates. The Somal are said to choose their wives by 
ranging them in line, and by picking her out who projects furthest 
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& tergo. Possibly it is a compensation for the long narrow African 
pelvis, and nothing can be more hateful to a Negro than a thin 
rumped woman; it is like a siccity or thinness in Spanish eyes. 

With regard to the proportion of male to female births, I have 
attempted to prove in the City of the Saints, that in the polygynic 
community the female influence preponderating, there is a great excess 
of female births, that in polyandry (as Mr. Dunlop of the Bengal Civil 
Service has shown, by the E. Indian Hill Stations), boys are greatly in 
excess of girls, and that in monogamy the proportions, without being 
fixed, are nearly evenly balanced. 

If Capt. Landolph (p. 113) during long travels on the African 
coast, saw only one deformed Negro, he did not call on the king of 
Dahomey, who has a male and a female troop of hunchbacks. 

There is no ‘‘ enormous power of abstinence (p. 116) displayed in 
living for a week on water and salt.”’ I have lived for seven days on 
water without any great loss of strength or energy; in fact, till all 
the adipose tissues are absorbed, hunger has little effect on some con- 
stitutions. And almost all sound men, methinks, might be benefited 
by an occasional long fast—total abstinence. 

In the ‘‘Lake Regions” I have alluded to clay eating; these 
Africans prefer earth of dry or bed termite-hills. I am told that in 
some of the rivers of the Bight of Biafra, the mud from the bottom is 
fished up and chewed. 

Fernando Po (p. 130) must be omitted from the list of tropical 
places where the European can neither live nor be acclimatised. The 
Spanish authorities have established a hospital and a sanitary station 
at Sta. Cecilia, about three miles and a half distant from Sta. Isabel, 
the lower town, and the result is admirable. The men go about all 
day in the thinnest of caps, and none but the mildest fevers are known. 
When—ah, when !—shall we follow their example ? 

It is not everywhere that the Negro enjoys better health in the 
rains (p. 133); at Fernando Po he dies of rheumatism, quinsey, etc., 
and it is fast becoming the opinion, that the rains, like the “dries,” 
are not the deadly seasons in Africa, the worst periods being about the. 
equinoxes, when changes of weather set in. I have no fear of travel- 
ling, even in West Africa, during the rains, and I spent the greater 
part of 1862 in so doing, by boat and on foot. Annabom is not 
rightly mentioned amongst the rainy places; the little volcano is ex- 
ceptionally dry, and, I should say, salubrious. 

(P. 134.) Not having visited the Fezzan, I cannot speak with autho- 
rity. Butif an Arab said to me, ‘I trust you don’t feel cold (barid),” 
he would be using an euphemistical term for ‘“ aguish,” “ feverish.” 
(P. 135.) The absence of R is by no means constant in Negro or 
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in South African languages; very few of them, however, have an R 
and an L equally well articulated, ‘“‘and the presence of one generally 
argues the absence of the other.” ‘ Lallation,’” as it is called, is 
a rule in Africa rather than an exception. 

(P. 137.) I am by no means of opinion that the civilised man is 
inferior to the savage in the perfection of the senses. Tracking is 
often quoted as an instance, and the local memory of savages is re- 
membered. But the simple reason is, that the savage applies al 
his attention; the civilised, having other things to attend do, does 
not. Every sense can be sharpened by practice ; but practice is rare 
in city communities. The English soldier can hardly see in the dark, 
because he is not accustomed to night work. Morever, we overwork 
our senses,—as of sight,—by reading, and by using instruments. The 
power of smell is great in the Bedouin, because he lives in the purest 
air ; it would be blunted by a few years in Cairo. 

(P. 142.) I can make nothing of the strange assertion, that children 
born in Bonny Town remain blind ten days after birth. Many traders 
have seen babes very shortly after entering this world, and find 
their optics as wide awake as those of their parents, which is saying 
not a little. It is a popular error to suppose that ‘‘a great portion 
of the popular music in the United States comes from the Negroes ; 
‘“‘ Negro Melodies” are mostly composed by white men in New York. 

(P. 145.) It is strange to assert that the Negroes have at all times 
been little liable to small-pox, a disease which may be traced back to 
Abyssinia about forty years before the birth of Mohammed. It deso- 
lates Central and Eastern Intertropical Africa, as I have mentioned 
in the “‘ Lake Regions,” and it has become endemic in many parts of 
Western Maritime Africa, especially on the Slave Coast, from the 
Volta River to Lagos. At this moment it is raging at the latter 
place, and Fernando Po has had a severe attack. Many Galla tribes 
destroy, like the Chili Indians, suspected patients ; and 1 have reason 
to believe that in parts of Africa, small-pox, like syphilis in Persia, is 
propagated without contact. 

(P. 151.) The ‘cruelty and barbarity of the Dutch boors on the 
Cape”’ is rapidly passing into a formula. But we have hitherto had 
only the accounts of their enemies, especially the missionaries, and I 
suspect that the proneness to exaggeration has been palmed upon the 
public. It is an unfair remark (p. 3814) to suppose that the Boers, 
like the Bojesmans, could not distinguish between good and bad 
actions. Colonists, in their position, are often reduced to the razzia 
as their only safety. It is not a Corsican vendetta, but a preventive 
against it. It will perhaps appear that, despite its philanthropy, the 
English Government has wasted more lives of the enemy, and cer- 
tainly more blood of its own servants, than the Boers ever did. 
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(P. 152.) It is scandalous to assert that the Arabs of Algiers are 
restrained from intoxication by love of money. They are Moslems, and 
nowhere in El Islam appear the disgraceful excesses of Christendom. 
The Arabs of the East African Coast will not sell ardent spirits to 
the natives. The Christian traders on the West African coast have 
made the traffic a curse far heavier than the slave export. 

With respect to the extinction of so-called aboriginal races on the 
approach of so-called civilisation, I may state that the normal modus 
agendi is the improvident alienation by the former of the large 
tracts of land necessary for savage and barbarous existence. 

(P. 155.) It is to be wished that the learned author had given his 
authority for the statement that “in South Arabia many marriages 
are unproductive.” Polygamy is nowhere “ prevalent among the 
mass of the population,” being necessarily limited to the comparatively 
wealthy. I have before remarked that, in the polygamic community 
the ratio of female births is much increased, which greatly mitigates 
the social danger suggested in p. 299, and that such is not the case 
with the other two systems. Polygamy, therefore, which obviating 
the evils of romantic love, induces that unaffected and less pas- 
sionate relation between the sexes, which in every way favours pro- 
creation, is best fitted for a thinly populated land; monogamy for one 
sufficiently stocked, and polyandry for an overcrowded region. And 
so reading prostitution for polyandry we find the system act, even in 
modern Europe. The author might have stated that, in p. 298, as 
regards the common assertion that where polygamy exists, conjugal 
fidelity is very lax, the reverse may be predicated with an equal 
amount of truth. I agree with the learned Professor (p. 299) in 
doubting the quantity of domestic dissension caused by polygamy. 

It is worth while investigating whether in Europe, as amongst the 
Chippeways, sterility should not be looked upon (as a rule) as the 
consequence of incontinency. ‘The various arts and contrivances, not 
to speak of operations and violent medicines, by which both sexes 
endeavour to avert the consequences of their indulgence, are well 
calculated to destroy the power of fecundity. 

(P. 161.) The remark that, ‘where men eat each other the gods 
are generally bloodthirsty, and receive their share,” is a fair comment 
upon the old poet’s Timor fecit deos. 

(P. 165.) I would transfer to all our Negro colonies the rule once 
prevalent amongst the whites in Australia—namely, that the natives 
cannot be valid witnesses in a court of law. After three years of 
service on the West Coast of Africa, 1 have met only two Negroes to 
whose oaths I would attach the slightest importance. 

(P. 168.) The “ Relapse-law” of Girou and others, like certain 
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theories touching the non-existence and disappearance of the hymen 
in the J7/tbata virgo, are charitable, and calculated to mitigate domestic 
dissensions, But can more be said in favour of these doctrines ? 

(P. 169.) It is true “ that the Negro produces with a white woman 
a more Negro-like child than the white man with the Negress.” So 
the true mule, whose sire is an ass, is notably more asinine than the 
rarer breed of reversed parents. I cannot agree on this point with 
the learned Dr. Pruner Bey. But as Dr. Waitz justly remarks, ‘the 
characters of mongrels are not constant.” In Hindostan, the French 
produce with HindG women children remarkable for grace and pret- 
tiness, where nothing can be less prepossessing than the English 
‘“‘half caste.” In p. 349 the author endorses the usual theory that 
the mental capacity of mongrels is generally greater than that of the 
lower of the two races from which they sprang. 

(P. 172.) Respecting the statement of M. d’Abbadie, that ‘‘ among 
the Negroes of Abyssinia red and black individuals are seen in the 
same tribe,” Dr. Waitz remarks that ‘they are probably mongrels, 
and the type is inconstant.”’ As a rule, the contrary is distinctly the 
case. In almost all African tribes the jetty black complexion is a rarity 
and much admired, as a “ dark man’’ was in England a century or two 
ago. The black brown is the general complexion, admitting of course 
many shades, and it corresponds with the bilious temperament in 
Europe. The red and yellow tints, which are so common as hardly 
to be called exceptional, are the xanthous and sanguine varieties of 
the Caucasian. 

(P. 175.) It is well known that variety of colour and conformation, 
possibly the result of varied diet, distinguish domesticated and mixed 
animals of the lower order from their wild congeners, and I should 
not hesitate to extend this rule to the inferior races of mankind. In 
the head quarters of the Aryan race, Persia, and in the trans-Meso- 
potamian regions, from the classical ages, a remarkable similarity of 
face and form has co-existed with the highest psychical development. 

(P. 178.) It would require many a page to state reasons, but I 
may generally register my distinct adhesion to the assertions of 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, that ‘‘ a few drops of European blood pro- 
duce a decided modification in the moral and physical character of the 
Negro.” It is greatly to be desired (pp. 179-187) that the learned 
author would define what he means by “‘ mulatto,” ‘man of colour,” 
and so forth. 

(P. 181.) As regards Peru, the ill-advised liberality of that re- 
public, which refuses to recognise the inferiority of the African to 
the European, has borne fruit as deadly as St. Domingo, where we 
see all the horrors of abolitionism duly carried out. Life and pro- 
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perty are safe in Chile; in Peru it is the reverse. We have per- 
mitted the Peruvians to murder with impunity a British minister at 
his own table, and the captain of an English man of war. And such 
is our charity, that we are now loud in abusing Spain, whose idea 
of Christian tolerance has not reached this exalted standard. 

(P. 184.) With respect to the consequence of consanguineous mar- 
riages, a subject which has been much discussed by anthropologists, 
I may adduce a natioual instance of close alliance without any dete- 
rioration of blood. Amongst the Bedouin Arabs every man marries 
his cousin, and “ daughter of my uncle” is a synonym for wife. If 
the girl prefer a stranger, the result will be a blood feud. Does any 
one pretend that the Arab race, which has preserved this custom 
from immemorial time, shows any degeneracy ? 

(P. 194.) I find no similarity between the old Egyptian and the 
Guanche skull; the latter, though oval and Caucasian, is larger; the 
bones are thicker, and the occiput is more highly developed. More- 
over, the Guanche race had light yellow hair, still to be seen in its 
mummies. Engel (p. 225) was right to include in the same type or 
form of skull, a Guanche and a Bedouin; but in the latter there is, I 
think, less osseous matter. With respect to the remark (p. 204) that 
the black populations of the South Sea cannot be immigrants from 
Africa, because the Africans do not possess ships or perform sea 
voyages, it may be observed that the Guanche of Teneriffe are proved 
by language to be a distinctly Berber (Shilha) race. Berthelot, an 
incorrect observer, exaggerates when he asserts that the present in- 
habitants of the Canary Islands are physically and morally the ancient 
heathenry; yet, in face, figure, and disposition, there are distinct 
traces of mixture. I am astonished to see (pp. 253, 299, and 326) 
the learned professor apply the word ‘‘Guanche” to the inhabitants 
of the whole Archipelago, when all correct writers, who know its 
derivation, limit it to Teneriffe. The existence of polyandry in Cauca- 
sian Archipelago (p. 326) has been questioned by modern authorities. 

(P. 211.) If M. Werne’s description of the Southern Nilotic 
Dinkas be correct, that “the greater part of Europeans would 
resemble them if they were painted black,” I should conclude the 
Dinkas to be a distinctly Negroid people. Superficial observers often 
make the same remark even amongst Negroes, but never I believe with 
strict propriety; the general differentiation around them is so great, 
that an exceptional likeness strikes them unduly. The same may be 
said of the “‘ regular Grecian features” at Ashantee, and the Moorish 
aspect of the royal family at Dahome. But in the last two kingdoms 
there has been a great mixture of northern blood, especially from the 
Kong mountains. ‘The mother of the present ruler of Abomey is a 
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Makhi woman, and the History of Mr. Dalzel shows another instance 
in the last century. 

The Mandengas (or as Dr. Waitz writes the word here and p. 
299, after an older and incorrect fashion, ‘‘ Mandingos,”) are called 
‘‘Susu” in the Gambia River. I may hazard the conjecture that ‘‘Man- 
denga” is applied to a variety of tribes speaking very different dialects, 
and it is certain that some of them are pagans, whereas the majority 
are at present Muslim. 

(P. 213.) The word “ Edeeyah” or “‘Adiah” applied to the Fernandian 
Negro is a pure mistake introduced by Allen and Thomson, Narrative 
of the Expedition of the River Niger, and has been copied by subse- 
quent writers, down to Mr. Winwood Reade’s Savage Africa. Those 
islanders, who are divided into a multitude of clans, have no national 
name. ‘The word Edeeyah probably arose from the salutation which 
they learned from the early Spanish colony, “‘Adios,” ‘‘Arios,” ‘‘Adias,” 
“‘ Aria.”” Their hair is by no means silky, and they are palpably de- 
scended from the ‘“‘Bubya” tribe of the Camaroons Mountain, whose 
minimum distance is nineteen miles. 

(P. 215.) I marvel to hear it asserted that ‘ the Californians greatly 
resemble the Negroes of Guinea,” having never seen the least like- 
ness. The Utah and Californian tribes are merely poor specimens of 
the so-called Red race, which suggests, if anything, the Mongolian, 
How polysynthesis, the one great peculiarity of its thousand dialects, 
not to remark the vast variety of its cranial forms, which extends 
from Hudson’s Bay to Patagonia, can be reconciled to the tongues of 
High Asia, must be left to future philologists, who may be able to 
reconcile the polysynthetic with the agglutinated. 

(P. 224.) The remark that the Jews have everywhere lived as an 
excluded caste must be taken cum grano. In Abyssinia they were 
rather rulers than slaves, and the Falasha in parts still preserve a 
dignified independence. 

(P. 246.) The great South African language should by no means 
be called ‘‘ Kongo” (Congo) ; the Congoese dialects being perhaps the 
least typical. 

(P. 256.) With respect to the baptism with water amongst the 
ancient pagans of Mexico, we may quote a similar coincidence still pre- 
vailing in the country of the Mpongwe or Gabons (West Africa). 
They place the new-born babe upon the ground, sprinkle it with 
water, and give it the best of ‘advice, especially counselling the girls 
to tell ‘‘ plenty lie’. 

With respect to part 2 of this valuable volume, devoted to ‘“ Psy- 
chological Investigation”, I shall be more concise, chiefly because the 
subject is of exceeding diffuseness. 
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(P. 271.) “In Kordofan,” we are told, ‘the birds are less shy if 
the sportsman appears in a dress different from that worn in the 
country.” This is very exceptional. M. du Chaillu found it ad- 
visable to blacken his face when shooting in West Africa, and whilst 
hawking in Sindh I was obliged to wear a Baloch dress in order to 
keep the falcon upon my fist. 

(P. 275.) One of the author’s best remarks is, ‘‘ Property on the soil, 
which a stranger must not enter without permission of the proprietor, 
seems to be sometimes more fixed among savage nations than we are 
inclined to believe.”” In a late volume upon the subject of Abeokuta, 
I have given a notable instance of this fact, in opposition to those 
who, by ignoring the right, would lay the foundation of endless 
future troubles. 

(P. 277.) When the author asserts that ‘‘the religious element 
(which he simplifies to the conviction that certain invisible mysterious 
powers influence the phenomena of nature, including man and his 
fate), is nowhere entirely wanting”—a sentiment which some would 
transfer to the sensus numinis—he might give the reason. It is, 
methinks, this, that in the present age of the world, man, no longer 
actually primitive, has become sufficiently gregarious and numerous, 
to throw off the utter savagery which must have characterised the 
earlier stages of his psychical development. Analogically, we observe 
that the wildest tribes now existing, have for all religious ideas a 
few superstitious customs. 

(P. 279.) The idea of ‘a departed soul returning to the earth” is 
far beyond the metaphysics of savage people. I have attempted, 
in the Lake Regions of Central Africa, to explain the Negro’s 
ghost belief; an incarnate dread of death, a faith in presentity notin 
futurity, without the remotest connection with Shamanism, metempsy- 
chosis, immortality, or resurrection. This is stated with partial cor- 
rectness in p. 372. 1 doubt, however, that a belief in spectres led to 
animal worship. It is purely an European idea which makes the 
savage (p. 368) “look at nature as a world of spirits.”” Both the idea 
and the word “ spirit” are unknown to him beyond his organisation,— 
he merely attributes to “‘ matter’ powers which we transfer to “ spirit’. 

(P. 297.) I can by no means agree with the assertion that ‘‘ there 
is a natural moral feeling even amongst the rudest nations.” It 
would be easy but tedious to prove that “conscience” is a thing of 
chronology and geography; and that there is no sin, no crime, how- 
ever atrocious, which, in some part or at some time of the world, has 
not been held, or is not held, a virtue. Only two instances: petty 
larceny amongst the Spartans, cowardly murder among the Somal. 

It might have been the case in 1731, it is not so now, that a girl 
at Whydah is more courted if she has had many lovers before mar- 
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riage. The virginal primitia there have, as elsewhere, the general 
factitious value. 

It is also a scandal to assert that, ‘‘ Chastity among Negroes only 
means that pregnant and menstruating women should abstain from 
illicit intercourse.” During those periods they are unclean even to 
their husbands. The African’s idea almost corresponds with ours, 
except that it is somewhat more instinctive and less complicated with 
considerations of “duty”. It is perfectly true that the wife only, not 
the husband, can commit adultery. The Trade and Travels in the 
Gulph of Guinea, by Mr. Smith, is amusing from its simplicity, but 
its facts are to be distrusted. 

(P. 301.) It is unfair to state that ‘The Fellah women (which 
also happens in other Mohammedan countries) have no hesitation in 
exposing every part of the body except the face.” If a woman be 
seen in an unseemly state she will first cover her face; the act is 
instinctive with her and rational: you can remember her features, not 
her limbs. But Moslem women do not expose their persons more 
willingly than Christian women. 

(P. 302 ) It is true that flood-legends abound throughout the 
world, but local floods have also been common. Not only amongst 
“uncultured peoples,” but even with tribes as far advanced as the 
Mpongwe of the Gaboon River, no two individuals will give the same 
account of their belief and of their “‘ insipid traditions.” A ‘ cosmo- 
gony’’, in the strict sense of the word, is not so common amongst wild 
tribes as a kind of primitive history of the first supposed pair; this is 
recognised in p. 374. Certain legends originate from common descent ; 
the adventures of the Hebrews about the head of the Red Sea, were 
doubtless taught to the present races by the early Christians. 

(P. 305.) As regards the disputed question ‘“ whether the ideal of 
beauty is the same among all peoples,”’ I have practically found that 
a woman who would be called pretty in Europe, would also be 
admired in Asia, Africa, and America. There are, of course, pecu- 
liarities which are appreciated by one race and disliked by others; 
but of the ¢owt ensemble I can have no doubt. As the Negroes 
(pagans) have no devil, and nothing representing him, they cannot 
imagine him to be white. Travellers in a.p. 1730 need hardly be 
quoted upon such points in these days. 

(P. 311.) If the influence of the Portuguese on the West Coast has 
ever obstructed the progress of the Liberian Republic, among the 
Negroes it has long ceased to do so. 

(P. 315.) As regards the “ morality of slaveholders in the United 
States,” I believe it to be in every way equal to that of the non slave- 
holding community. Late events have somewhat opened the public 
eyes in Europe. Tardy justice to the Southern States is done in p. 333, 
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but the remark that ‘the descent of these Southrons is essentially 
the same as of the inhabitants of the Northern States,” should be 
modified. The author does not do due honour to the Catholic Church, 
which stoutly, and from the first, stood up against the abuses of the 
slave export, and if the Congo missionaries preferred that Negroes 
should be sold to (not kidnapped by) Catholics rather than Pro- 
testants, they believed that the former would teach the true faith, 
and they knew that the latter would ill-use their victims more. As 
regards its being infamous in Java to seduce a man’s mistress, not 
his wife, the same tenet has been and is held by many “ men of honour” 
in Europe. The husband is defended by law, the “ keeper’’ is not. 

(P. 320.) Despite the arguments of J. G. Miller, there is every 
reason to doubt that human sacrifice in the olden times could be 
traced to cannibalism as its source. At present, in Ashantee and 
Dahomey, where man-immolation is the essence of the national reli- 
gion, anthropophagy is unknown. Similarly mistaken is M. Miiller’s 
idea (p. 335) that the primitive man beholds in the animal a mani- 
festation of the general power of nature. The savage reveres the 
beast, which like the bison feeds him, or like the tiger rends him. 

(P. 337.) The learned author should have illustrated so paradoxical 
an assertion as ‘A nomadic pastoral life cannot be considered an 
advance compared with a fishing or hunting life.” In the case which 
he quotes, the ‘‘ Kaffirs”, many tribes are beginning agriculture, of 
which as mere fishers or hunters they would never think. It is 
startling to meet with such a prediction as this (p. 340) in a philo- 
sophic work, “‘ ‘The interior of Asia seems destined for ever to remain 
the home of nomadic life.’’ 

(P. 343.) To what tribes does Dr. Waitz allude when he says, 
“The peoples of the Deccan, notwithstanding the favours of nature 
and their intercourse with the Hindoos, are but little civilised” ? 
The population is Hindi and Moslem, the few and scattered savage 
tribes, like the Todas, are isolated and utterly unimportant. 

(P. 354.) The learned author well shows how slavery, the great 
civilising agent of primitive races, gives to the few people that leisure 
which is requisite to secure for them a comfortable existence. I 
cannot, however, agree with him in his deduction, ‘ This latter cir- 
cumstance (leisure or comfort?) is, in some respects, rather an im- 
pediment than a help to civilisation; for however true it is that 
leisure is requisite for intellectual development, still in that leisure 
itself there is for the primitive man no impulse to serious mental 
activity.” The contrary is the rule, and hence letters, beginning 
with the savage oratory, arose amongst the nations. Even in peoples 
so stationary as the Negro, so destitute of ‘‘ individual great teachers 
of humanity,”—who we are assured in p. 363 emerge from every 
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people,—the free are, as a class, far superior to the serviles, and it is 
popularly remarked that African kings are a century in advance of 
their subjects. 

(P. 358.) Proyart, 1776, is an obsolete author to quote upon the 
subject of Loango, where all the conditions of the country are now 
changed. About 1856 copper mines were discovered in the interior, and 
their produce forms the principal wealth of the coast. Neither there, 
nor on the lower Congo, can domestic cattle be bred, and the game 
has been well nigh killed out. 

(P. 358.) The beneficial effects of despotism, as a primary neces- 
sary element in the development of society, are fairly stated. Few 
travellers will agree with Humboldt, that all races are equally destined 
for liberty. (P. 352.) ‘“‘The remarkable fact that there is no instance 
of a free constitution in the torrid zone among peoples which possess 
any civilisation”, presents a notable exception in the Village Republics 
of the Deccan. In the legal language of Java, unlawful wounding is 
called ‘‘ wounding the king,” or ‘‘regicide’”’: the same is the case in 
Dahome. 

(P. 365.) Too much attention cannot be given to this assertion. 
‘““THE INTERCOURSE WITH A FOREIGN COUNTRY MAY BECOME A 
CURSE, IF THE NATIVES ARE PROVIDED WITH BRANDY, FIRE- 
ARMS, AND SIMILAR ARTICLES, WHICH LEAD TO THEIR DE- 
struction.” The English trade with the oil rivers of the Bia- 
fran Bight, to mention no other places, is, I believe, a greater 
curse to the country, a more effectually demoralising agent, and a 
greater disgrace to a civilised people than any evil that ever prevailed 
amongst the aborigines. The Christian merchants of Zanzibar have 
inflicted the same miseries upon the East African coast: the Moslem 
Arabs would have held themselves disgraced by such a traffic. We 
could understand this paralysis of the moral sense if the trade were 
carried on by “the refuse of European society with primitive nations.” 
Unhappily, it is under the direction of men who read their Bibles and 
who go to church. Against such fatal influences, the now flourishing 
palm oil trade, which we are told (p. 367) will effect much to “raise 
the Negro,” is utterly powerless. For odious depravity and degrada- 
tion, I will match the people of Old Calabar against the world. 

(P. 366.) Rajah Brooke’s complete success at Sarawak,* concerning 
which, in a footnote, the author suspends judgment, proves how de- 
pendent is peaceable and friendly intercouse between European 
colonists and savage nations upon the personal character of the first 
governor. 

(P. 370.) After long experience in fasting, I doubt whether it can, 


* We are informed that a communication on this subject will shortly be laid 
before the Anthropological Society of London.—Eb. 
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without medicines or other influences, induce the ecstatic condition into 
which the North American priest throws himself. 

(Pp. 368, 379.) According to the learned author, the Genesis of 
religion stands thus: 1. A raw unsystematic polytheism; 2. Hero- 
worship; 3. Idol worship; 4. Theistical religion. I would propose 
the following genealogical tree, beginning with the three primitive, 
and ending with the three theistical faiths :— 


Nature worship. Fetishism, Shamanism. 
Pantheism (Vedas). Hero worship. 
Atheism (Buddhist). Polytheism, Idolatry, Mythology 


(Puranas, Greece, and Rome). 





Triadism. Dualism. 
MoNoTHEISM. 


With the concluding remarks of the learned author, upon the subject 
of civilisation and the destiny of humanity, I fully agree, and would 
express my gratitude to him for placing the subject so clearly and 
sharply before his readers. 

It will not, I hope, be considered hypercritical to remark that the 
term Naturvilker, aptly translated “primitive peoples,” should not be 
rendered ‘‘peoples in a state of nature” (p. 292), nor give rise to such 
a term as the “natural man” (p. 288), instead of uncivilised man (p. 
285). To man there is no state of nature, hence all states are natural 
to him; it is natural to him to live, in a palace as ina cave, to sit upon 
a sofa, as upon the ground. Nor can any crime—infanticide, cannibal- 
ism, or sodomy—be properly termed “ unnatural’’, because all have 
formed part, not only of human practice, but also to some extent of 
human religions. 

Dr. Waitz has been severe upon the American school, represented 
by Agassiz, Morton, Nott, Gliddon, and others. Upon this point, 
however, our Society has, I believe, expressed its opinion. 

But I cannot repress my astonishment at the manner in which the 
learned professor of Marburg treats the subject of El Islam. P. 376 
contains more errors than perhaps any author of the last century has 
made. I deny that the religion has, more than any others, been an in- 
cubus on intellectual and moral progress: this is a characteristic acci- 
dent of all faiths, and man must progress by warping them to his pur- 
poses, or by overthrowing them. I deny that its professors will always 
remain inferior to Christian peoples: the latter are superior intellectu- 
ally, the Moslems in morality and manly dignity. It is curious to read in 
these days that the Moslem dictum of immortality promises sensual 
enjoyments to the faithful: these are the rewards of the ignorant and 
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benighted faithful; others will enter into a state described quite as 
vaguely as by any of the Gospels. The belief in predestination at 
once imparts submission to Fate, and quickens, not deadens, mental 
and corporeal efforts. It may be my Nasib or Kaza to escape such 
and such a danger, or to succeed in such and such an enterprise by such 
and such means as may suggest themselves, and I act accordingly. 
Yet (p. 325) it is owned that Abyssinian Christians are far beneath 
the Moslems in industry and honesty, showing that the race of man 
modifies faith at least as much as faith influences races. In p. 375 
we find it admitted that El Islam, more intelligible to the Negro (and 
Negroid), and more compatible with his culture in Abyssinia, gains 
on Christianity. In page 388 we find Mr. M. Martin quoted to the 
effect that no Indian has ever become a true Christian. Even Voltaire,* 
by no means the most exact of men, never made such a blunder (re- 
peated in p. 317) as to ascribe to the Moslems a doctrine that women 
possess no souls. Old Christian authorities, who looked at marriage 
only from a sexual point of view, have seriously doubted the fact; 
the Moslems never. It was a silly scandal spread centuries ago to 
rouse one half of humanity against El Islam, the first and greatest 
reformation of the corrupted faith called Christianity; and its effects 
have endured till this day. No Arab refuses to use a knife or a spoon; 
those who object to forks are of the same ¢rempe as the many devout 
Christians who look upon science as a something unholy. It is new 
to assert that the Arabs in Africa are but little superior in intellectual 
culture to many heathen peoples: El Islam orders a school to be 
built by every one who erects a mosque; it will be well when England 
learns the lesson. The faith of the Koran is, of all theistical faiths, 
the most nobly tolerant, as all practically acquainted with it are 
aware. Such observers as Lady M. W. Montague never found that 
women in Muslim countries want liberty, or hold an undignified 
position: the idea seems burned into the European brain, but it is 
simply absurd, the effect of misrepresentation and a most superficial 
study. The Muslimah is certainly guarded from temptation; and 
when she falls into it she is deservedly punished. The Christian 
woman is exposed toevery risk, and placed upon a comfortless eminence, 
that publicity may deter her from yielding. Which process is the more 
logical? It is, alas! not only Turks, Syrians, and Arabs who believe 


* Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique, sub voce Alcoran, “Il n’est pas vrai 
qu’il exclue du paradis les femmes.” It is instructive to conipare this article with 
the above mentioned page of Dr. Waitz; and I venture to hope that, in another 
edition, these errors will be corrected. In page 377, we are told that the Count 
d’Escayrac de Lauture is an eloquent eulogist of the Mohammedan religion ; the 
reason being that that traveller has experience and no prejudices. 
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that they fulfil every duty by prayers and ceremony. Lastly, to quote 
the most extraordinary error of all, the idea of attributing to El Islam 
an ‘‘eudemonistic colouring” is diametrically opposed to fact. 
Mohammed strove stoutly against asceticism, the bane of oriental 
systems, but he strove in vain: the characteristic of El Islam is a 
peculiar gloom. 

With respect to the orthography of proper names, I find that both 
the author and the translator have preserved the forms used by the 
authorities from whom they borrow; and, indeed, to have done other- 
wise would have caused a great increase of labour without proportion- 
ate advantage. We find, therefore, such forms as Kaffirs (p. 45, for 
Kafirs or Caffres), Tudas (p. 45, for Todas), Yarriba (p. 60, for 
Yoruba), Barabra (p. 60, for Barabara), Tschego (p. 91, for Nehigo), 
Papaws (p. 100, for Popos), Cunka (p. 105, for Cankey or Kankei), 
St. Thomas and Annabon (p. 133, for San Thomé and Annobom), 
Camanchses and Riccarees (p. 141, for Komanches and Arikaris), 
Yebus (p. 242, for Jebus or Ijebus), Sowaheili (p. 254, for Sowahili), 
Apollonia (p. 299, for Appolonia). 

On the other hand, I think it to be regretted that the excellent 
translator should have preserved such palpable Germanisms as Jemen 
(p. 48, for Yemen), Maniok (p. 59, for Manioc), Schoschonies (p. 
62, for Shoshonis), Adamaua (p. 209, for Adamawa), Vindjha (p. 252, 
for Vindya), Schamanism (p. 303, for Shamanism), and Cawries 
(p. 867, for Cowries). Amongst the errors and misprints must be 
reckoned Botokudes (p. 55) and Botocudes (p. 215) for Botucudos, 
the word being derived from botuque, Port. a bung; Dentrecasteaux 
(p. 295, for D’Entrecasteaux) and De Barras (p. 326, for De Barros). 
Finally, in p. 257, ‘‘twirling”’ should be substituted for whirling, and, 
in p. 335, bison for buffalo. 





BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT.* 





Onxr portion of Professor Bain’s great work on the human mind has, - 
after an interval of nine years, reached a second edition. We are in 
doubt whether we ought to congratulate him on the fact, or condole 
with him on the delay. But, all things considered, we believe we 
may congratulate him, and we do so most sincerely. It seems hard, at 
first sight, that the second edition of a sensation novel should spring 


* The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain, M.A. Second Edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 
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up, like a mushroom, in a night, while the second edition of a philo- 
sophical work requires nine years for its development. But the author 
of the philosophical work may console himself with the reflection that 
his reputation will endure, when that of his rival is dead and buried. 
The elephant sees out many generations of mushrooms; and Professor 
Bain’s reputation will survive that of many sensation novelists. 

The fact that Professor Bain’s work has reached a second edition 
tells not a little in favour of the pursuits of the present generation. 
The Senses and the Intellect is not unnecessarily technical, but it is not 
a dilettante’s book. ‘The man who works steadily through it performs 
a task of some severity—of such severity that, unless the work were 
congenial, he would not perform it at all. But let it not be supposed 
that in saying this we wish to detract either from Professor Bain’s 
matter or from his style; we believe, on the contrary, that the work 
is made as attractive to the general public as such a systematic trea- 
tise on this subject can be made, The news that the first edition has 
been absorbed we think we must regard as very good news for the 
psychologist and the anthropologist. 

The differences between the first and the second edition are, as 
Professor Bain says in his preface, not very material; we shall have a 
word or two to say upon them presently, but before doing so we will 
sketch out the general plan of the work. 

After giving his definition and division of mind, Professor Bain 
begins with a chapter on the nervous system and its functions. The 
experiments of Flourens are cited to prove the different offices of 
different parts of the encephalon, and especially of the cerebellum. 
Although the objections of Brown-Séquard to the conclusions of 
Flourens are quoted, they do not appear to have shaken Professor 
Bain’s confidence in the theory that the cerebellum harmonises the 
locomotive movements. Indeed, we should have liked this chapter 
better had the author spoken with greater diffidence of the present 
state of cerebral physiology. In the first volume of the Anthropological 
Review (p. 387), numerous apparently contradictory facts and experi- 
ments, as well as contradictory theories of different physiologists are 
brought into juxtaposition. It is impussible to read that article with- 
out coming to the conclusion that there is indeed some connexion be- 
tween the encephalon and mental phenomena, but that it is at present 
impossible to state definitely what is the nature of that connexion. 
Professor Bain argues that the brain is the principal organ of mind; 
yet, in a footnote, he gives us the experiment performed by Pfliiger, 
which we quote: ‘‘A beheaded frog, whose hind foot is touched with 
an acid, makes efforts with the other hind foot to wipe away the 
acid. If a drop is placed on the back on one side, the animal uses 
s2 
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the leg on that side to relieve itself of the sting; and, farther, if by 
cutting the nerve that leg is rendered powerless, the other leg is 
stimulated to remove the acid. These actions have the character of 
the voluntary actions; and yet they proceed from no higher a centre 
than the spinal cord.” Professor Bain’s remarks on the difficulty 
which arises here are not very satisfactory. ‘‘ We have,’ he confesses, 
‘‘no means of adequately explaining such a phenomenon. Possibly, 
in animals of a low order, the processes of will and intelligence are 
not so exclusively centralised in the brain as in the higher vertebrata.” 
Possibly so; but the results of different experiments are so contradic- 
tory, that we think the only course an unprejudiced man can at present 
take is to suspend his judgment. 

After instituting a comparison between nervous force and electricity, 
Professor Bain says, ‘‘ The current character of the nerve force leads 
to a considerable departure from the ancient mode of viewing the 
position of the brain as the organ of mind. We have seen that the 
cerebrum is a mixed mass of grey and white matter—the matter of 
centres and the matter of conduction. Both are required in any act 
of the brain known to us. The smallest cerebral operation includes 
the transmission of an influence from one centre to another centre, 
from a centre to an extremity, or the reverse. Hence, we cannot 
separate the centres from their communicating branches; and, if so, 
we cannot separate the centres from the other organs of the body 
that originate or receive the nerve stimulation. The organ of mind is 
not the brain by itself; it is the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense, 
and viscera. When the brain is in action there is some transmission 
of nerve power, and the organ that receives or that originated the 
power is an essential part of the circle of mechanism. 

“‘The notion that the brain is a sensorium, or inner chamber where 
impressions are accumulated, like pictures put away in a store, re- 
quires to be modified and corrected...... Whether, under a sensation 
of something actual, or under an emotion, or an idea, or a train of 
ideas, the general operation is still the same. It seems as if we might 
say, no currents no mind. The transmission of influence along the 
nerve fibres from place to place seems the very essence of cerebral 
action. This transmission, moreover, must not be confined within 
the limits of the brain; not only could no movements be kept up, and 
no sensation received by the brain alone, but it is uncertain how far 
even thought, reminiscence, or the emotions of the past and absent 
could be sustained without the more distant communications between 
the brain and the rest of the body—the organs of sense and of move- 
ment.” 

This theory is ingenious, and would be strictly in accordance with 
Hartley’s theory of vibrations, of which Professor Bain’s work con- 
stantly reminds us; but there is an objection to the theory, so far as 
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memory is concerned, which seems to us unanswerable. ‘The warrior 
who has lost his limbs in battle can in memory fight his good fights 
over again, and suffer pangs in the tissues that lie beneath the sod. 
The current in this case certainly stops short of the apparent seat of 
the revived sensation; and if in this case, why not in all? But, 
though we cannot shut our eyes to this difficulty, we must not forget 
that the ‘‘current” theory is in perfect harmony with modern scientific 
views of Force. The objections to the sensorium theory are perhaps 
equally great, especially when we take into consideration Pfliger’s 
experiments with the frog; and so, again, we have forced upon us the 
conclusion that, on this subject, we know nothing. At present, the 
only way of arriving at a state of certainty on these subjects seems to 
be the adoption of Dr. Ludwig Biichner’s* method. He generally 
deals with a theory antagonistic to his owm in this manner: ‘ There 
is not sufficient evidence to establish this theory to my satisfaction ; 
the absence of sufficient evidence to establish a theory is equivalent 
to the presence of sufficient evidence to disprove it; therefore, this 
theory is wrong, and mine is right.” Fortlage, it seems, has had 
the misfortune to differ from Dr. Biichner, and has considered it an 
error to place the seat of the soul in the brain. ‘If Fortlage,” says 
Dr. Biichner, ‘‘had taken the trouble of reading, merely superficially, 
any manual of physiology, he would have kept this remark to him- 
self.” Perhaps, if Dr. Biichner had weighed the evidence on all 
sides of the question, his work would have lost much of its dogmatism, 
and not a little of its brilliancy. 

To return, however, from the cock-sure to the pains-taking school 
of psychology. Professor Bain next proceeds to consider the muscular 
system, and what he calls spontaneous activity. As this theory of 
spontaneous activity is made a prominent feature in his system, we 
must endeavour to explain what it is, and upon what basis the author 
conceives it to rest. The theory is that muscular movement is ante- 
cedent to stimulus and to sensation; that it is the result of a spon- 
taneous flow of energy from nerve-centres; and this theory the author 
believes to be a necessary part of a satisfactory theory of volition. 
The proofs are thus recapitulated in Professor Bain’s work on Zhe 
Emotions and the Will :— 

“The physiological fact of a central discharge of nervous energy 
where no stimulus from without is present as a cause; the activity of 
the involuntary muscles displayed in the maintenance of the respira- 
tion, the circulation of the blood, etc.; the circumstances of awaken- 
ing from sleep, wherein movement as a general rule appears to pre- 
cede sensation; the early movements of infancy, and the activity of 


* Kraft und Stoff. 
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young animals in general; the activity of excitement; the occurrence 
of temperaments of great activity with comparatively low sensibility.” 

We do not think these arguments are sufficient to prove that 
the activity is antecedent to stimulation, though they certainly 
are sufficient to prove that the amount of activity called forth 
by any given stimulant differs with the condition of the centre upon 
which it acts. To prove absolute spontaneity, it would be necessary 
to bring in evidence a discharge of force from a centre to which no 
stimulus could in any way have been conveyed; and this condition it 
seems to us impossible to fulfil, The stimulus of pressure acts even 
upon the fetus in utero; and, when once any single centre has been 
acted upon, it is impossible to be certain that it may not, in its turn, 
act upon other centres. Far as we may carry back our inquiry, we 
cannot eliminate the possibility of stimulation, and can therefore 
never demonstrate spontaneity. We will say a word upon each of 
the arguments, beginning with the last, to which there are two ob- 
jections. In the first place, if admitted, the argument will only prove 
what we have already allowed, that the result of stimulation varies 
with the condition of the centre stimulated; in the second place, the 
question of stimulation is distinct from the question of sensation: the 
activity of the ‘‘ active man” may be, and probably is, somewhat 
automatic in its character; he acts because he has acted, and because, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer would say, his parents have acted; he has in- 
herited, as physicians would say, the temperament, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would say, the experience, or to speak perhaps more 
accurately, the associations of his ancestors. In other words, the re- 
lation of his centres to the conducting nerves and the external world 
is such that he is an active man; but, in looking to the centres, we 
must not forget the relation. 

Coming now to the argument from the activity of young animals, 
we cannot admit that the ‘‘freshness” of the centres is the sole cause; 
nor is it even necessary to assume that the freshness of the centres is 
the principal cause. It must be recollected that in youth the stimuli 
are new, and at all periods of life a new stimulus has a most powerful 
effect, whether it be a new emotion, a new study, a change of scene, 
or a change of air. That the nervous centres partake of the vitality 
which pervades the whole system in youth there can be no doubt; 
but that the slowness and inactivity of age result merely from exhaus- 
tion of the nervous centres, and not from loss of novelty in the stimuli, 
nor from the induration of the tissues in general, we can see no evi- 
dence whatever. Nor, again, are we by any means sure that when 
we awaken from sleep, movement even appears to precede sensation. 
Persons who are least in the habit of dreaming dream, when they 
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dream at all, just before waking. In other words, sensation is re- 
vived before those movements which precede the act of getting out of 
bed. And even were this not the case, we could not be certain that 
such movements are strictly spontaneous. The mere necessity that 
we are under of lying long in one position may produce a state of 
limbs which may act as a stimulus. If we stand too long with the 
weight of the body on one leg, and then change to the other, the act 
is surely not independent of stimulation; nor do we believe that the 
act of stretching the limbs in bed is independent of a similar stimula- 
tion. To take now the argument from the involuntary muscles, not 
even Professor Bain himself professes to believe that the spontaneity 
of their movements is proved. Speaking of the first movements of — 
the heart and lungs, he now says, in a note, “‘I do not wish to fore- 
close this question, or to deny that external stimulants may come into 
play to produce the effect.”” And, in another note, he very consider- 
ably modifies his first argument from the tonicity of muscle, which he 
now admits may result from a constant stimulation, though he regards 
a constant stimulation as equivalent to no stimulation at all. But if 
Professor Bain does not wish to foreclose the question, neither do we; 
the question seems to us as difficult as to ascertain the first origin of 
motion in the heavenly bodies, or the origin of matter itself. The 
problem seems to be this: given two bodies acting on one another; 
which first began to act on the other? An analogous question would 
be—given a circular line, where does it begin? 

Whichever way this delicate question may be settled (if, indeed, it 
can be settled at all), we do not think Professor Bain’s work will lose 
much of its value, for that value consists, all theory apart, mainly in 
the description and classification of mental phenomena; and both de- 
scription and classification are admirable. It is impossible, in a few 
pages, to convey any idea of the elaborate care with which all the de- 
tails are worked out, both in the work we are now considering, and 
in The Emotions and the Will. There is a constant reference to the 
anatomy of the organs of sense—a constant endeavour to ascertain 
how we arrive at our ideas of the external world. To give a meagre 
outline of a picture whose chief beauty is the richness of its details 
would be unfair. We must leave the description for our readers to 
study at their leisure. The classification is so simple, that we hope 
to succeed in explaining it. First in order come the feelings of mus- 
cular movement, as a class distinct from the five commonly recognised 
senses, and through these feelings, together with those of touch, says 
Professor Bain, we arrive at our ideas of space. The muscles of the 
eyes are, of course, not to be forgotten. Next to the muscular feel- 
ings come the ‘‘sensations of organic life,”” which Professor Bain also 
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classes apart from the five senses. These sensations are the 
organic muscular feelings, e. g., injuries, cramps, etc.; the organic 
sensations of nerve; the organic feelings of the circulatton and nutri- 
tion, e. g., thirst, starvation, etc.; the feelings of respiration; the feel- 
ings of heat and cold; and the feelings of electrical states. 

Then come the five senses, in the following order: taste, smell, 
touch, hearing, sight; and there is a reason for the order in which 
they are taken. ‘Those which contribute least to the permanent forms 
and imagery employed in our intellectual processes are considered 
first; those which contribute most, last. 

The appetites are next dealt with; under which head are classed 
sleep, exercise and repose, thirst and hunger, the appetite of the 
sexes, and ‘“‘the accustomed routine of life,’’ 7. e., the desire which re- 
curs every day to do our daily labour, whatever it may be. 

After the appetites, Professor Bain treats of the instincts. ‘‘ In- 
stinct,” he says, “‘is defined by being opposed to acquisition, educa- 
tion, or experience. We might express it as the untaught ability to 
perform actions of all kinds, and more especially such as are necessary 
or useful to the animal.” We quote this definition, because a good 
definition of instinct is a desideratum; and this is very good as far as 
it goes. We are, however, somewhat surprised to find no mention 
made here of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory that there is such a thing 
as inherited experience. If that theory were adopted, instinct would 
have to be opposed, not necessarily to experience in general, but to 
the experience of the individual. Though there are objections to the 
use of the term ‘inherited experience,” there seems no reason to doubt 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer is on the right track when he connects the 
actions of the present generation with the experience of the past. 
Professor Bain, who has evidently studied Mr. Herbert Spencer with 
care, would hardly have passed over this theory, had it not been 
apparently irreconcileable with his own theory of spontaneous activity. 
It is obvious that, assuming hereditary experience to be a fact, it 
would be necessary to travel back ad infinitum before we could arrive 
at spontaneity. 


We come now to that portion of the work which deals with the in- ° 


tellect, perhaps the most satisfactory portion. Professor Bain now 
starts by enunciating more clearly than in his first edition the great 
fundamental ‘‘ Law of Relativity.” By this is meant that, as change 
of impression is an indispensable condition of being conscious, or of 
being mentally alive either to feeling or to thought, every mental ex- 
perience is necessarily twofold. We can neither feel nor know heat 
except in the transition from cold. In every feeling there are two 
contrasting states; in every act of knowing two things are known to- 
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gether. In addition to this faculty of discrimination, the mind has 
the power of retaining and recovering past impressions, which power 
is exemplified under the head of the ‘“‘ Law of Contiguity.” The re- 
maining property of the intellect is consciousness of agreement; and 
this property is treated of under the head of the ‘‘ Law of Similarity.” 

The Law of Contiguity, called by Sir William Hamilton the Law 
of Redintegration, is thus stated by Professor Bain. ‘‘ Actions, Sen- 
sations, and States of Feeling, occurring together or in close succes- 
sion, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a way that, when any 
one of them is afterwards presented to the mind, the others are apt 
to be brought up in idea.” This law is followed out in all its 
details, and in its application to all mental phenomena, with an 
elaboration and with a richness of illustration, of which we cannot 
here give any idea. We can only quote another sentence by way of 
example. ‘‘ Contiguity joins together things that occur together, or 
that are by any circumstance presented to the mind at the same time, 
as when we associate heat with light, a falling body with a concus- 
sion.” 

The Law of Similarity is thus stated: ‘* Present Actions, Sensa- 
tions, Thoughts or Emotions, tend to revive their LIKE among pre- 
vious Impressions or States.” 

‘Some preliminary explanation of the kind of relation subsisting 
between the two principles of Contiguity and Similarity; is requisite 
in order to guard against mistakes, and especially to prevent misap- 
prehension as to the separate existence of the two modes of action in 
the mental framework. When the cohesive link between any two 
contiguous actions or images is confirmed by a new occurrence or 
repetition, it is obvious that the present impression must revive the 
sum total of the past impressions, or reinstate the whole mental 
condition left on the occasion immediately preceding. Thus, if I am 
disciplining myself in the act of drawing a round figure with my 
hand, any one present effort must recall the state of the muscular 
and nervous action, or the precise bent acquired at the end of 
the previous effort, while that effort had to reinstate the condition 
at the end of the one preceding, and so on. It is only in this 
way that repetition can be of any avail in confirming a physical habit 
or in forming an intellectual aggregate. But this re-instatement of 
a former condition by a present act of the same kind is really and 
truly a case of the operation of the associating principle of simi- 
larity, or of like recalling like; and we here plainly see that without 
such recall the adhesion of contiguous things would be impossible.” 


In short, when dealing with Contiguity, we must consider it as 
the variable element, while Similarity is the constané ; in dealing with 
Similarity we must regard it, in its turn, as the variable element, and 
Contiguity as the constant. 
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The Law of Contiguity has been well worked in different psycho- 
logical treatises from the time of Aristotle downwards, and especially 
by Hartley. Mr. Lewis, it is true, denies Aristotle the merit of 
having discovered the Law as a Jaw, and says we read our modern 
ideas inéo his writings. But it is certain that Aristotle did enunciate 
the Law almost as distinctly as Professor Bain. He saw the tendency 
of a state of consciousness co-existing with or succeeding another 
state of consciousness to cohere in future with the associated state of 
consciousness; and we have even now arrived at no more. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has made an attempt to carry the law farther, and 
to ascertain why, when a state of consciousness has been at different 
times associated with several other different states of consciousness, 
it coheres with one of them rather than with another; but he 
does not pretend that he could predict, under any given circum- 
stances, what state of consciousness or states of consciousness, would 
be revived in association with any other given state of consciousness. 
He compares this problem with the astronomical “ problem of three 
bodies.” But to Professor Bain alone belongs, if we are not mis- 
taken, the honour of having carefully worked out the Law of Simi- 
larity. It has been glanced at before; it was insisted on by Sir 
William Hamilton; but, so far as we are aware, it has never been 
treated in detail until now. And the law is undoubtedly of very 
great importance in many ways, but especially inasmuch as it enables 
us to class under one head the mental operations commonly called 
Generalisation, Abstraction, Induction, and Deduction. Such terms 
are convenient enough at times, but the Science of Psychology is 
terribly subject to the disease of word-worship, and all kinds of 
improper uses have been made of words originally intended to serve 
no other purpose than that of a convenient division. 

Another use made of these two Laws of Contiguity and Similarity, 
both in the present work and in Professor Bain’s Essay on Character, 
is the classification of different types of mind. For instance, the 
Naturalist is strong in the element of Contiguity ; the man who dis- 
covers the laws of Nature is strong in the element of Similarity ; 
the former observes and remembers, the latter identifies, classifies, 
and generalises. Of course a man may be strong in both elements, 
and may both remember and classify, as Linnzus did. 

There is yet another element in our mental constitution which 
Professor Bain treats of under the head of ‘Constructive Associa- 
tion.” He says, ‘“ By means of Association, the mind has the power 
to form combinations, or aggregates different from any that have been 
presented to it in the course of experience.” This power is of course 
conspicuous in the poet, painter, engineer, etc.; but we must take 
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leave to object that this law, if law it can be called, is somewhat 
opposed, if not in direct contradiction, to the Law of Contiguity. 
For instance, a poet imagines a centaur. Of course he never saw a 
centaur; but he has seen a man and he has seen a horse. In this 
case the Law of Contiguity seems to act from the head of the man 
downwards until his body joins the body of the horse; it seems also 
to act from the tail of the horse forwards until the body of the horse 
joins that of the man. But at the line of junction the law seems to 
be completely reversed. Nor will the Law of Similarity help us out 
of the difficulty. There certainly seems to be here a new element, 
distinct from the laws of association, properly so called. How to 
deal with it and reduce it to law seems to us a very difficult question. 
By the law of contiguity the mind has associations given it from what 
is commonly called the external world. By the constructive faculty 
it creates associations for itself. In the one case it depends upon 
experience both for the materials and for their arrangement; in the 
other case it depends upon experience for the materials, but apparently 
not for the arrangement. 

It will be seen that throughout the whole work Professor Bain 
assumes, what has sometimes been denied, that the subjective 
method of examination may produce good fruits. By the subjective 
method we mean here what M. Auguste Comte and Mr. Buckle 
meant by the term, the method of examining our individual conscious- 
ness. Mr. Lewes, in his ‘ Aristotle’, has recently used the term in 
another sense—as a synonym for the method which dispenses with 
induction, for the method which reasons from premisses that have 
not been previously verified. That any scientific results can come 
from the subjective method in this latter sense of the term is 
obviously impossible ; but that good results may come and have come 
from introspection, we firmly believe, as do Professor Bain and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

The objection of the Positivists that the instrument which performs 
the operation is identical with the thing examined, appears to us to 
be invalid. It starts by assuming two propositions, of which one is 
certainly false and the other has never been proved to be true. It 
assumes, first, that there is a permanent immutable ego, which no one 
has yet succeeded in demonstrating; and it assumes, secondly, that 
this ego, when contemplating itself, always contemplates itself as it 
exists at the moment, whereas in fact it will be found that in every 
act of so-called introspection, it is the past which is considered and 
not the present; and our own past states of consciousness are surely 
as legitimate objects of scientific consideration as any other past facts 
which we may happen to remember. It may certainly be argued 
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that memory is more treacherous than direct observation. But, if so, 
it may be answered that we can confirm our own past experience by 
experiments on other individuals. We may interpret, and we do in- 
terpret their words and actions by reference to our own past states of 
consciousness. 

There is one very curious addition to Professor Bain’s definition of 
mind, which we do not consider by any means an ornament to the 
second edition of his work. We are obliged to bring it in abruptly 
and dpropos de rien, because it has really no connexion whatever 
with any part of his system. 


“‘Mind,” he says, in the first page, ‘‘is commonly opposed to 
Matter, but more correctly to the external world. These two oppo- 
sites define each other. To know one is to know both. The external 
or object world is distinguished by the property called extension, 
which pertains both to resisting matter, and to unresisting, or empty 
space. The internal, or the subject world, is our experience of 
everything not extended; it is neither matter nor space. A tree, 
which possesses extension, is a part of the object world; a pleasure, 
a volition, a thought, are facts of the subject world, or of mind.” 


The object of this definition is ‘‘ to comprehend in a few words, by 
some apt generalisation, the whole kindred of mental facts, and to 
exclude everything of foreign character.” But we submit that the 
object is not attained by raking up this old distinction, which is 
almost, if not quite, meaningless. Any relation between any two 
bodies is as truly unextended as mind is. A line one inch long is to 
a line five inches long as one to five; a line five inches long is to a 
line twenty-five inches long as one to five also; but who can say that 
the relation between either pair of lines is of any given length—that 
it is extended. And so, according to the definition, any given object 
is a part of the external world; any of its relations to other objects is 
part of the internal, or subject, world. We must confess ourselves 
unable to see that the relation bet ween any two objects is a part of the 
subject world if we assume that the objects themselves are not a part 
of that subject world. The perception of the relation is a part.of the 
subject world certainly, but then so is the perception of the two 
objects themselves. It seems to us that the distinction is about as use- 
ful to the psychologist as the distinction between vegetable forms and 
non-vegetable relations would be to the botanist. ‘‘ Vegetables,” he 
might say, ‘‘ inhale carbonic acid and exhale oxygen, but botany 
does neither the one nor the other; the relation between a vegetable 
and a vegetable is not itself a vegetable, and so at one coup we have 
separated vegetables and the science which treats of them.” Sheer 
nonsense all this of course, but no more nonsense than the distinction 
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of the object-world and the subject-world by the terms extended and 
unextended. 

We were for a long time puzzled to conjecture why Professor Bain, 
who says elsewhere, “‘no currents no mind,” should disfigure the 
first page in his book with such a curious piece of patch-work as 
this. There are some passages which lead us to believe that Prof. 
Bain has a very strong sense of humour, and we suspect that this 
little vagary is intended as a quiet joke; if so, it is certainly an 
excellent joke. Professor Bain is probably as well acquainted as any 
one with the words Horace uses when ridiculing an unequal work of 
art, 


“ Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus.” 


which might be freely translated, ‘‘ Professor Bain has tacked on a 
theological patch or so to cover a multitude of scientific sins,” 7. e. 
sins regarded from a certain theological point of view. The humour 
lies in the cool audacity of assuming that one page, to which atten- 
tion is called in the preface, will cover the nakedness of 639 other 
pages. The proportion is really not that of a fig-leaf to the human 
form. But Professor Bain has perhaps met men as easily satisfied as 
the vice-principal of a college at Oxford, who, when informing a 
pupil that he was to be presented with books of a certain value to be 
chosen by the pupil himself, said, ‘‘ Now choose whatever you like; 
no restriction whatever; but be sure you get good bindings; no 
half calf, you know, whole calf, mind, whole calf, whole calf.’’* 

Whether it be worth while to conciliate the small fry of uneasy 
theologians at this price we very much doubt. It must be always 
borne in mind that the earnest believer has no fear of the truth, and 
is on the side of the man of science. He is persuaded that he has 
the true religion, and that truth can never hurt it; and he knows that 
if men of science take the wrong path for a time, they will ultimately 
find out their mistake and turn back again. Had men of such a stamp 
been in certain high quarters, we should not recently have witnessed 
the most ludicrous of all spectacles—Infallibility afraid of facts, and 
scenting Schism in the very name of Science.t A true believer no 
more thinks it necessary to bolster up his faith at every turn, than a 
true gentleman thinks it necessary to tell everybody he meets that he 
is a gentleman. If, then, religion has-an enemy in these days, that 
enemy is not the conscientious man of science, but the fidgety theo- 
logian. 

* Fact within our knowledge. 

+ The Home and Foreign Review, an ably conducted publication, which 


treated scientific subjects from a Roman Catholic point of view, recently received 
a hint to commit suicide, and committed it accordingly. 
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But to return to Professor Bain. We have to express our regret 
that we have found it necessary to differ from him on some points; 
and we regret it the more, because controversy takes up very much 
space, and assent very little. But, in the main, we consider the three 
works, Zhe Senses and the Intellect, The Emotions and the Will, and 
The Study of Character, to be a most valuable contribution to the 
Science of Mind, perhaps the most valuable that has yet appeared. 
Differences of opinion there always must be in every science that has 
not become exact. But there is one point in which, above all others, 
we agree with him, and that is, in his estimate of the value of that 
haute école of mental gymnastics, Mental Science. Like all other 
sciences, it gratifies, perhaps we ought at present rather to say excites, 
our natural curiosity; it serves to explain differences in the intellectual 
character of different individuals; and, above all, it is only through it 
that we can arrive at a rational system of education. 








THE GIPSIES IN EGYPT* 
By ALFRED VON KREMER. 





Excertine the Jews there is no people so scattered over the earth 
as the gipsies. Homeless and yet everywhere at home, they have 
preserved their physiognomy, manners, and language. Everywhere 
they support themselves as tinkers, musicians, fortune-tellers, and 
everywhere have they but loose notions concerning the rights of pro- 
perty. Whilst in Europe it is only in Hungary and Spain where the 
gipsies still exhibit all their peculiarities, inasmuch as elsewhere they 
present the varnish of civilisation; Egypt is the classical soil of the 
East, which shows them in their primitive form. 

The Turks and the Persians denominate this remnant of a people 
thinganeh, a term expressing the greatest contempt. It is, however, 
remarkable, that in Arab-countries this designation is altogether 
unknown. There are a great number of gipsies in Syria, where they 
are known by the Arabic name, Nuwar, and are looked upon as an 
Arab tribe of the Beni-Nuwar. In Egypt they are called Ghagar. 
The name Nuwar is also understood in Egypt; but in Upper Egypt 


* Translated from “ Aigypten; Forschungen iiber Land und Volk wahrend 
eines Zehnjahrigen Aufenthalts, von Alfred von Kremer, Leipzig, 1863.” Egypt; 
Exploration of the Country, and Studies of its Inhabitants, during a Ten Years’ 
Residence. 
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only gipsies travelling about as goldsmiths are called Nuwar, pro- 
nounced Nauer. 

As, excepting a short notice in Lane’s work, nothing has been 
published concerning the gipsies in Egypt, the following account may 
be acceptable. 

The Ghagar form in Egypt a numerous tribe, travelling through 
the country as tinkers, rope dancers, monkey showmen, and snake 
charmers (Psyllos of Herodotus.) The women tell fortunes, are 
dancers and prostitutes. Information has, however, reached me, 
from all parts, that besides trading in asses, horses, and camels, 
nearly the whole small trade in Egypt is in the hands of gipsy 
pedlars (Bad’daa’h). They make their purchases in Cairo, where 
they are well known to the native merchants; they frequent the 
large fairs of Tanta held twice a year, and also the great fair held on 
the anniversary of the holy Shilk’ani (Mauled-esh-Shilk’ani) in the 
month of May. They earn so much money that rich Ghagars are by 
no means rare. Whilst one portion of the tribe are traders, another 
portion live in Cairo as snake catchers (H’awi*), and as snake-de- 
vouring dervishes (Rifaijjeh); and many a traveller who has seen 
their disgusting performances in Cairo was not aware that the apparent 
Mohammeden dervish was a gipsy in disguise. It is this class which 
frequently come in contact with the European traveller and do good 
service to the naturalist, for they always have for sale snakes, with or 
without the poison fangs, jackals, wolves, lizards, etc. The dexterity 
with which these people discover and catch the snakes is really sur- 
prising. Armed simply with a palm stick the operator gives a few 
knocks on the walls and floors, plays a short tune on his reed pipe, 
and the snakes make their appearance, which is explained by the 
fact that there are in most of the old houses of Cairo many snakes, 
most of which are, however, quite harmless. The inhabitants are, 
nevertheless, in great fear of them, and no person dares to sleep in a 
room after the Hawi had declared it to be haunted by a snake. 

Ghagar is the collective name designating all gipsies. According 
to their own account they consist of different tribes; but all of them 
describe themselves as genuine Arabs, and are very proud of their 
pure Arabic descent. They pretend to have emigrated from West 
Africa, but are unable to determine the period. The following cir- 
cumstance speaks in favour of their assertion, namely, that they all 
belong to the religious sect of the Malkites, which is in the whole of 
North-West Africa the chief of the four orthodox sects of Islamism. 


* Lane, generally so well informed, erroneously asserts that hawi means 
jugglers generally. The true meaning of the word is “snake catchers”, from 
h’ajjeh, snake. 
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All of them lead a nomadic life, and provide themselves with licenses 
given by the police or by the Sheik of the Guild of Rifai-dervishes. 

The tribe called Ghawazi is in Egypt the most numerous. This 
tribe has in all the larger towns and villages female representatives, 
well versed in all arts of seduction, who become dangerous by their 
beauty. They call themselves Beramikeh, 1. e., Bermekides, and try 
to trace their origin back to the famous family of the Barmecides, 
which, after having filled the highest offices in the Chalifate was 
destroyed by Chalif Harun-al Rashid. 

They are proud at the same time of their Bedouin origin, and lead, 
in fact, a Bedouin life, sleeping in tents and attending fairs. All 
Ghazieh girls are professional dancers, and all the old women fortune- 
tellers. They rarely marry before they have saved a small fortune, 
and frequently select a slave for a husband. The husband of a 
Ghazy is thus little more than her servant; he plays on the flute or 
strikes the drum whilst she dances; he even introduces to her new 
acquaintances. There are, however, instances of Ghazies marrying 
village sheiks, in which cases their conjugal fidelity is as strict as 
their former life was loose. 

The Ghawazi speak the general gipsy dialect used by all the other 
tribes. The gipsies of Upper Egypt call themselves Saaideh, i. e., 
people of Said (Upper Egypt). They travel through the country as 
horse- and ass-dealers, pedlars, and fortune-tellers. Their features 
are altogether Asiatic; colour, tawny; eyes, black and piercing; 
hair, black and straight. The women tattoo themselves in blue on 
the lips, hands, and the breast; they wear large brass earrings and 
necklets of blue and red beads. They prophesy by means of shells 
which they carry in a leather bag over the shoulder, and according 
to the grouping of the shells cast up by the hand they foretell the 
future. When the Nile begins to rise in the summer they are fre- 
quently met with in the streets of Cairo, where they are easily recog- 
nised by their leather knapsack and by their cries ‘ nibejjon-ez-zein’’, 
t.e., “we prophesy fine and good things”, or also “‘ nidmor-el-ghaib”, 
i. e., “we find out lost things”. There is in Cairo a great number of 
such fortune-tellers who speculate on the credulity of the Cairo 
women. These fortune-telling gipsies live in a building called Hash 
Bardak, situated under the citadel and opposite the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan. Their competitors are the Maghrebin soothsayers and sor- 
cerers from the interior of Africa, specially from Darfur. They may 
be seen sitting on the roadsides prophesying from cards or sand. 
Prophesying from sand, called Jlm-er-raml, is very old in the east, 
and must be known to the reader of the Arabian Nights. 

The names of other tribes are Haleb, or also Shahaint and T’alar. 
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The women are generally fortune-tellers, the males belonging to the 
last tribe generally farriers or tinkers, are also named Awwadat or 


Mua’ merratijjeh. 


There are also many smiths among the Ghagar, 


who make the brass rings worn round the neck, in the ears, and in 


the nose. 


The numerous class who exhibit trained monkeys, chiefly 


on the Ezbekijjeh in Cairo, belong almost exclusively to the gipsy 


tribe, they are here called Kurudati (from kird, monkey). 


The 


athletes and gymnasts, called Bahlawan, who exhibit in the larger 


towns, at fairs and festivals, also belong to the gipsy tribe. 


They 


come to Cairo in large numbers at the festival [d-ed-d’ay’ijjeh. 
All these subdivisions of the Egyptian gipsies speak the same 


thievish slang language, which they call Sim. 


Nothing certain is 


known concerning the origin of this word. According to the opinion 


of the natives Sim means something secret or mysterious. 


Sim is 


also called a spurious gilt wire imported from Austria. The Bahlawan 


tribe alone are said to speak another language. 


I was, however, 


unable to procure any evidence to that effect, nor does it seem to be 


well founded. 


The following little vocabulary may perhaps give some idea of the 


language. 


I have collected it from several individuals, but my chief 


authority was Sheikh Mohammed Merwan in Cairo, who gave 
himself the pompous title: ‘‘ Sheikh of all the snake-catchers of 
Egypt.” I moreover consulted several gipsies from Upper Egypt, who 
seem to speak a somewhat different dialect. 


Water, méye, himbe, S.* 

Bread, shenib, bishle, S. 

Father, a’rub; my father, aribi; also 
ab, my father, abambra 

Mother, kodde; my mother, koddeti; 
pl. kodaid. Signifies also woman, 
wife. 

Brother, sem’ or chawidsh; my bro- 
ther, sem’i; thy brother, semak or 
chawidshak 

Sister, sem’ah or ucht; my sister, sem’- 
atak or uctamrak. Sem’ah means 
generally girl, and sem boy. Sem’ah 
behileh, a fine girl. 

Night, ghalmiz 

Horse, soh’lig, husandish, S. 

Ass, zuwell 

Camel, hantif 

Buffalo, en-naffachah 

Lamb, mizghal, mingaesh, S., churraf, S. 

Tree, chudruman, shagarah, S. 

Flesh, adwaneh, mah’ zuzah, S. 

Fowl, en-nebbisheh 

Fat, baraah 

Spirit, angel, devil, ashim 


Hell, ma-anwara, i.e. fire , 

Kindle the fire, add-el-ma-anwara 

Date, ma-ahli, mahalili, S. 

Gold, el-ma-asfar, midhabesh, S. 

Silver, bitug 

Iron, hadidaish 

Corn, duhubi, duhuba, S. 

Hunter, dabai bi 

Sorcerer, tur’aii 

Stone, hoggér 

Land, region, anta, pl. anati 

Uncle, a’rub 

Aunt, a’ribeh 

Milk, raghwan, hirwan, S. 

Omen, musannin, mubsalshe, S. 

Cheese, el-mehartémeh, maharteme, S. 

Sour milk, atreshent, mishsh 

Durrah, Turkish corn, handawil, mu- 
gadderijeh, S. 

Beans, buhis 

Dog, sanno 

Wolf, dibaish 

Knife, el-chisah 

Foot, darrageh, er-raghaleh, S., mwmesh 
shajat, S. 


* The words furnished by the Saaideh are marked S. 
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Head, kamiichah, dumachah, S. 

Eye, bas'sts'eh, huz’ z’arah, S. 

Thief, damani 

Hand, shammaleh (signifies also five) 

North, baharaish 

South, kiblaish 

East, sharkaish 

West, gharbaisch 

Coffee, magdswade, S. 

Garment, sarme, S. 

Shoe, merkubaish 

Nose, zenitndish, S. 

Ear, widn; thine ear, widnam rak, S., 
or mudanshe, S. 

Cow, mubgarshe, S. 

Ox, mutwaresh, S. 
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River, mistabhar, S. 

Palm, minchalesh, S. 

Tent, el-michwasheshe, S. 

Wood, machshabesh, S. 

Straw, tibnaish, S. 

Christ, el-annaéwi 

Egg, mugai’rada, S. 

Fire, el-muganwara, S. 

Light the fire, walla’ish-el-muganwara 
Eating, esh-shimleh 

Sack, migrabesh, S. 

Arm, el, kemmasheh, S. 

My hand aches, kem-mashtu waga’ani 
Hair, sha’raish, S. 

Tobacco, tiftaf, S. 

Mountain, migbdlesh, S. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Ugly, shalaf. Beautiful, behil. 


A pretty girl, se’mah behileh. 


NUMBERS. 


1, mach 

2, machein 

3, tulit, S., or telat machat 
4, ribi, S., or arba’ah machat 
5, chiimis 


6, sutet, S. 
7, subi, S. 
8, tiamin, S. 
9, tusa, S. 
10, ushir, S. 


VERBS. 


Go, fell; I went, felleit 

Come, e’atib 

Say, agmu; I said, agémtu 

Sit, watib 

Strike, th’big; he struck, habag ; hai 
jihb‘g, he still strikes; he struck, 
habash, S. 

We ate, raceheina or shamalna 

We drank, mawwagna; I drank, maw- 
wagt or hambatt, S. 

He cut, shaffar 

He called, nabbat’ 

He died, entena 

He killed, tena; he kills, jitni 


He sleeps, jidmuch; I slept, dammacht 

He rides, jita'lwan 

He gives, jikif; he gave, kaf 

He steals, jiknish; he stole, kanash 

He cooks, jitabbig; he cooked, tabbag 

He slaughters, jitni; he slaughtered, 
tena 

He saw, haseb 

He laughs, biarra’ 

Come, igdi, S.; he came, gadat 

Sit, ukriz 

Rise, atib 

He married, etkaddad 


The preceding vocabulary throws some light on the character of 
this language. There can be no doubt we have here to do witha 
thievish slang dialect, made use of by the gipsies in order not to be 
understood by strangers. The circumstance that amongst themselves 
they speak Arabic, and Sim only in the presence of strangers, is 
decisive on this point. Some terms are very expressive ; for instance, 
shammaleh, the hand, from the Arab root, ‘‘ shamala’’, to grasp; or 
bas’s’as’eh, the eye, from the root “ bas’s’a’”’, to spy (the word “eye” 


in Arabic is of feminine gender). 


All grammatical forms are, with 


exception of the suffixes, which seem not quite clear, perfectly 
Arabic. There occur, however, a number of words evidently of 
foreign origin, probably imported from the West, whence the gipsies 
pretend to have migrated to Egypt. Such words are: zuwedl, the 
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ass; ashum, spirit; bitug, silver or money; atreshent, sour milk, the 
last word having a Coptic sound ; sanio, dog; handawil, Turkish 
maize, a word made also use of by the Egyptian fellahs. Also hantif, 
the camel; baruah, fat; buhus, beans; damani, thief, all these are 
foreign words, though they sound like Arabic words. 

Possibly, though I have no means of ascertaining this, these words 
may be derived from the Berber language. It is, however, surprising, 
that among the verbs there are some quoted in.old Arabic dictionaries 
as genuine Arabic, though they have now become obsolete. The 
word habag, he struck, is already inserted in Feiruzabadi’s large dic- 
tionary, Kamus; shaffara, he cut, is manifestly allied to the old 
Arabic shufrah, the knife; nabbata, he cried, is not improbably con- 
nected with the old generic name nabaté (plural anbat), by which the 
Arabs designate all other people speaking a different language, whom 
the Greeks called “ barbarians”. It is also remarkable that the word 
watib, to sit, which according to the Arabic lexicographers has the 
same signification in the old Arabic dialect of the Himjares, whilst 
utib and etuteb correspond in signification to the modern Arabic watab 
to rise up. 

I confine myself to note these philological facts without drawing 
from them any hazardous inferences, for which the material at hand is 
scarcely sufficient. The old original words seem to become obsolete, 
and are replaced, according to a conventional scheme, by an Arabic 
slang. Thus the Egyptian gipsies have probably forgotten the 
ancient names for colours, sun, moon, earth, fire, etc., and know 
only their Arab denominations 





ON THE IDEAS OF SPECIES AND RACE APPLIED TO 
MAN AND HUMAN SOCIETY: ON ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY.* 

By M. COURNOT. 


In all ages, men have busied themselves with the question of know- 
ing how far they ought to consider themselves as relations or strangers 
to each other. For a long time, the sentiment of the relationship 
and the consanguinity of all those who speak the same language, 
and observe the same ceremonies and customs, acted with great 
energy. On the other hand, the disgust and aversion for foreign 
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populations, reputed barbarous, because they did not speak the same 
language,—impious, because they did not adore the same gods,—and 
coarse, because they had not the same manners,—inspired a sort of 
repugnance for every idea of relationship or consanguinity with them. 
Indigenous cosmogonies did not trouble themselves with the origin of 
foreigners, or did so only to explain, after their own fashion, the 
stamp of reprobation that they bore. If, in accordance with the 
myth, these foreigners were relations in a coarse and animal sense, 
at all events they had ceased to be of the family; they were rela- 
tions disinherited and disavowed. Religious institutions,—in the an- 
cient way in which they were developed and organised according to 
the ideas of purity and impurity,—only served to strengthen the idea 
of an original separation among peoples, and even among castes, who 
spoke the same language, but who found themselves, if not fused 
together, at least so put into juxtaposition and so combined as to 
form one and the same people. 

Later, another class of religious institutions, whose principle is 
essentially different, and which we may call proselytising religions, 
produced a totally different effect. The same faith, and the expecta- 
tion of a common destiny, tended to reunite those who had been 
separated from each other by the dissimilarity of their coarse super- 
stitions, or the heterogeneousness of religious systems of deeper sig- 
nification. This end, however, they could not obtain without insisting 
upon the idea of an original brotherhood between men, expressed in 
a manner to make it attractive and popular. Besides this, and inde- 
pendently of all religious influence, it is the property of a progressive 
civilisation to disentangle the bonds of that complete union which 
depends upon the conformity of language, manners, and institutions ; 
and to extend in every way the prevalence of everything which is 
universal in human nature over that which is peculiar to separate 
times, places, classes, and nationalities. When once society has entered 
on this phase, men find themselves compelled more and more to put 
the idea of humanity above the idea of every particular nationality, 
and even above the idea of every religious confraternity. In modern 
language this is called philanthropy, and philanthropy is not a thing 
which ought to be ridiculed, notwithstanding the way it has been 
abused. 

I have shown the reasons why we cannot raise, even with the 
utmost scientific impartiality, the famous question of the unity of 
the human species, or the principle of the diversity of the races of 
man, without awakening religious and philanthropic susceptibility. 
Not that so much importance exactly is attached to the scientific 
formula of the unity of the species, as because there is mentally 
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associated with it another idea, which can be easily comprehended 
even by those most destitute of scientific education; namely, the 
idea of the descent from a single pair. And yet, in the kind of 
facts with which natural science deals, there is no more reason to 
admit, in the case of the human species, the hypothesis of the de- 
scent from a single pair, than to admit it in the case of every other 
living species. Can all the oaks of the same species have issued 
from the same acorn? or all the bees from the same queen bee? 
Must we say so of all the innumerable species of plants and animals, 
i and for each of the creations which distinguish the geological epochs ? 
i On the other hand, it is very bad policy for those (in the interest of a 

special, scientific, or philosophic solution) who make themselves the 
| champions of science or philoscphy, to demand from the guardians 
/ of tradition immediate concessions, when science and philosophy are 
still so little sure of their ways of action and their conclusions. 

Some reconciliation has been arrived at on astronomical and geo- 
logical questions, where philanthropy had no business, and which, 
besides, did not affect, in the same degree, religious tradition. The 
same reconciliation will, I have no doubt, take place also with re- 
gard to anthropology and ethnology; but it is in the nature of things 
that it should be later. Let us, then, discuss in our turn,—since we 
are obliged to, by our subject,—but discuss with all the liberty of 
thought these delicate questions. Let us separate what the author 
has himself separated so visibly, the natural and the supernatural; let 

us venerate what ought to be venerated; and let us not run the 
| chance of profaning it by mixing it up with our scientific discussions. 

If the aptitude of forming hybrid unions which possess a fecun- 

dity, which can be transmitted for an infinite number of genera- 
tions, be taken as the definition of the specific unity of races, the 
question of the unity of the human races would be settled by one 
notorious fact,—that is, by the fecundity of the unions of such dis- 
parate races as the European with the Negro, Hottentot, and Ame- 
rican, There remains an accessory question, but only of much in- 
terest from a physiological point of view,—that of determining if 
the hybrid race can preserve itself indefinitely with its medial cha- 
racters; or if, in the absence of all new infusion of the blood of one 
of the original races, the products of the hybrids would finish by 
reverting to one of the two original types. Observations are said 
to have been made in both directions. Certainly, if it were proved 
that the hybrid type could not perpetuate itself indefinitely in spite 
of the formation of offspring, and in spite of the indefinite persist- 
ence of the prolific power, during successive generations, that would 
be a sign that nature had marked, by the most profound indications, 
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if not the separation, at all events the distinction of human races. 
Still, the mere fact of the aptitude for indefinite reproduction would 
be sufficient to establish, between all human races, a greater ap- 
proximation than what exists between the nearest species of animals, 
which can by their unions only give birth to offspring of a limited 
fecundity. This would be at once a sufficient physical foundation 
for the sacred idea of humanity, such as would tend to increase the 
influence of those religious and moral opinions which are most worthy 
of our attention. 

In addition to this strong proof of the close alliance of human 
races, which becomes a decisive proof of specific unity,—if we give 
to specific unity the only precise or logical definition which can be 
given to it,—the partisans of unity add an argument of equal force. 
They demand of their adversaries that they ought to come to some 
agreement on the distinct enumeration and the precise characteristics 
of the races which are to become the true unities of the naturalist, 
in place of the great unity which they uphold. And as all the 
labours of more than a century have not resulted either in a per- 
sistent enumeration, or in any fixed characteristic, as some unite 
what others separate, and separate what others unite, they have con- 
cluded, with great appearance of reason, that the races of man can- 
not be divided into a formal enumeration, or by fixed characteristics, 
which, say they, allow us only the idea of a single species to fall 
back upon. 

Finally, encouraged by success they go still farther, and say, 
—the differences between one race and the other are of the same 
sort as those which are met with between individuals of the same 
race, and those which are produced by the accidents of genera- 
tion, or the prolonged changes induced by climatic influences, and 
above all, by the mode of life. They are absolutely comparable to 
those which education and cultivation produce in our domestic races. 
We only reject the idea of a transformation of the one into the other, 
because our attention is struck by the contrast of the two extremes; 
for example, of the European and the Negro. It is true that the 
Negro, transplanted to St. Petersburgh, remains a Negro, if con- 
sumption and pleurisy do not kill him; and the European trans- 
planted into tropical regions, remains white there, if he does not die 
of cholera or yellow fever. But let us suppose that the negro popu- 
lation, natives of Guinea, were to make a long march to the Soudan, 
then to the foot of the Atlas, then to the Tell, then into Spain; or 
that, inversely, the white race were to be advanced, by long stages, 
from the temperate regions to the equator, modifying progressively 
also its mode of life: then the hypothesis of progressive transmuta- 
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tion—remaining an hypothesis all the same—would have nothing in 
it to shock common sense; so that we have good reason to hold by it 
so long as its impossibility cannot be actually demonstrated to us. 

It is here that, for our own proper part, we find ourselves obliged 
to abandon the partisans of this hypothesis. There is an easy means 
of proving a posteriori the identity of the artificial races which man 
has created. Abandon them to themselves, in which case they all 
perish, or return rapidly to a single type, which is everywhere the 
same, and which must needs be the primitive type of the species. 
If, perchance, the type to which all return is different in one place 
from what it is in another, slight differences only denote a natural 
and local influence on the primitive type, completely independent of 
the artificial processes which have brought about the domestic races. 
Nothing analogous takes place in the human races. Certain differ- 
ences between one race and another, whatever was the original cause, 
have been consolidated to such a point that there exists now no 
means of effecting the transmutation of one race into another. On 
all parts of the globe—in consequence of migrations, which are cer- 
tainly very ancient, or of primordial causes which are entirely con- 
cealed—we find numerous examples of very distinct races who have 
lived side by side for a very long period, in spite of the identity 
of their exterior conditions. The differences in the mode of life 
between equally uncultivated populations, cannot explain the phy- 
sical and psychological differences which present themselves; they 
are consequences, not causes. In spite of the influence of a civi- 
lisation of many thousands of years, and the prodigious changes in 
the mode of life which it must have brought with it, the lineaments 
of the Chinese still testify to the ties of relationship between other 
peoples which have not received the same cultivation. The linea- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians recall the same African type, which 
is to be seen in tribes which remained savage. Neither the Chinese 
nor the Egyptian have approximated to the European type during 
their long civilisation, so far as to lose the trace of the original 
differences which separated them. lt is true, one or two instances 
are given of such transmutations of type. The Magyars and Osmanlis 
have fixed themselves within the area of European civilisation, and 
are said to have acquired the European type, and to testify by their 
language alone their original affinity with the Finnish or Turkish 
races. But these instances are very doubtful; precisely because the 
circumstances of the admission, and other historical details, allow us 
to explain the same result by an infusion of foreign blood, very com- 
patible with a permanence of idiom. Is it not the fact, that we 
talk a mixture of the Latin language without having a drop of Latin 
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blood in our veins? No comparison can be established between 
these instances, so doubtful, and so difficult to collect, and the clear 
and striking ones which present themselves in support of the oppo- 
site thesis. 

As to the circumstance, that we find amongst the peoples of every 
race individual deviations from the type of the race (no matter 
whether physical or psychological), stretched to such a point as to 
bring together individuals belonging to the most dissimilar races ; 
that proves nothing against the original distinction of races, any 
more than cases of monstrosity, properly so called, which introduce 
into the middle of a species the type of a neighbouring species, or 
even sometimes the type of a very distant species, prove anything 
against the original distinction of species. It will easily be under- 
stood that the relationship between human races being much more close 
than the relationship between species (whether congeners or not), that 
which passes, with reason, in the one case for a monstrosity, generally 
incompatible with the continuance of life in the individual, may easily, 
in the other case, be only a rarity, perfectly compatible with all the 
conditions of existence. 

I shall have no hesitation in admitting that there are in the 
human family different races, whose differences cannot be assimi- 
lated to those which we create by education and culture in the 
midst of our cultivated species, but which are, on the contrary, per- 
manent, native, and original, in the sense that they cannot be created 
by art; and that nature creates no more like them in the actual state 
of things, although she must necessarily have had (as all the world 
must needs admit) the means of producing them, and of causing one 
type to differ from another under different circumstances. So far as 
they are native and original in the sense which I am going to ex- 
plain, the like differences between human races—which cannot be 
compared to the differences between the domestic races—may be 
compared to specific differences, although they are not of the same 
importance, and are, probably, not so old. In fact, if the human 
species has been the last, or one of the last, to appear amongst the 
superior species, as there is so much reason for believing, it would 
seem very consonant to the general order that the same causes which, 
in more ancient times, produced specific distinctions, only produced, 
later in the day, distinctions into permanent races, before arriving at 
the final order in which it would seem that not even permanent races 
are produced ; although it is still possible to vary artificially the cir- 
cumstances and conditions so as to produce deviations of types which 
would imitate the natural and original differences of another age, and 
even specific differences, if they were not entirely destitute of the 
attribute of permanence. 
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In this way, from the moment that the idea of specific unity 
is disengaged from the idea of the descent from a single pair, 
every difficulty vanishes. There is no longer any trouble in compre- 
hending how, at the epoch of the consolidation of the autochthonous 
races, those characters might have shaded themselves over a vast 
expanse of country, of which the different points were submitted to 
analogous but not identical influences, in such a way that at the pre- 
sent day it is impossible to arrive at a decisive characteristic, or a 
precise enumeration which shali be accepted by all the world. The 
singularity is much more than takes place in the species of animals 
and plants ; and there is certainly room for asking how the charac- 
teristic of species has been able to take the fixity we see in it, in the 
hypothesis now generally accepted, that the evolution of the same 
species took place on many points at the same time. On the con- 
trary, whatever may have been the mysterious proceeding which 
Nature followed in the first evolution of living organisms, she would 
only have been consistent with herself, if she has ceased to admit, in 
the case of man, who has come after so many other species, dis- 
tinctions as deep-seated as specific distinctions,—a fact proved by the 
criterion of the indefinite prolificacy of unions,—and if at the same 
time she has given up that fixity of characteristic and purpose, which 
is the companion of specific distinction, in beings of a less exalted 
organisation, and of more ancient origin. 

The existing geographical distribution of the races of man does 
not seem (at least at first sight) connected in a necessary way 
either with climatic influences, or with the distribution or extension, 
or with the distances of the great continents, and the insular portions 
of the habitable globe, in the actual state of things. The most dis- 
tinct races can and do inhabit, in contact one with the other, the same 
countries of the globe. The white race preserves all its features in 
North America; the black race, transported to the Antilles or the 
Brazils, does so likewise ; and there is no reason why the American 
race should not live and perpetuate itself in Europe or in Africa. 
China can be inhabited by white men like those of Europe, and Eu- 
rope inhabited by yellow men like the Chinese. We find at the 
eastern extremities of Asia, in the large adjoining islands, and even 
in the furthest archipelagoes of the great ocean, black races, inferior, 
autocthonous, that is longer established, in contact, at this time, with 
other races which have oppressed them, and trampled them under 
foot. How is it that these black races, scattered at great distances 
over a considerable portion of the southern hemisphere, have been 
able to occupy the islands alone, and not to gain the American con- 
tinent, or at all events, not to multiply there? How do they come 
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to occupy those countries which are nearest the antarctic pole, whilst 
close to the equator, in Polynesia, we find a type superior to the 
Papuan, the Australian, and the Negro of Guinea? We can no 
more give an answer to most of these questions of origin, by reasons 
deduced from the existing state of things, than to most of the ques- 
tions which concern the origin and the geographical distribution of 
the species of plants and animals. In every case, we must admit 
that the races of men, once constituted in the condition of autochthony, 
have enjoyed a power of extension and migration, differing in dif- 
ferent races, but in general superior to that possessed by the species 
of plants and animals; so that we find collected on the same ground, 
and placed side by side, races which are distinguished by decisive 
characters, although in most cases there were but slight shades be- 
tween them and their neighbours in their primitive indigenous 
condition. 

Up to this point I have only noticed, whilst treating of the 
distinction and the origin of human races, those races whose form- 
ation is to be attributed to the sole and spontaneous action of na- 
ture, in conformity with the general plan to which even fortuitous 
accidents are subject, and which comprehends the totality of living 
species. But it would be strange, if the faculties peculiar to man, 
by which he withdraws himself in a certain measure from the empire 
of the general laws of nature, and which have the power of creating 
artificial varieties in the midst of domestic and cultivated species, 
which are hereditary without being permanent, should not also have 
the power to create analogues in the midst of the human species and 
the native races, permanent, inasmuch as their origin is of greater 
antiquity. In fact, it is quite sufficient for men to have formed sepa- 
rate societies, habitually hostile one to the other, between whom the 
differences of language, religion, manners, and mode of life, cause 
distinctions, engender antipathies, and put obstacles to sexual alli- 
ances; so that they can give birth to races comparable to those which 
are created artificially amongst the domestic species by the agency of 
mankind. Such races perish, not only by extermination, but also by 
the fusion or the dissemination of the surviving families in the bosom 
of another society. In the mixture between races, which are due to 
such an origin, the features are mingled in every way, and lost one 
in the other; whilst it is rather combination than mixture, in the 
cases of hybridity, between races naturally distinct. And in the 
same way that the hand of man is constantly necessary for the main- 
tenance of the domestic race; so the persistent influence of the same 
social arrangements are necessary for the maintenance of hereditary 
varieties, or the races constituted by the effect of the grouping of 
men into castes or distinct societies. 
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I deduce from this idea a means of ascertaining the sense which 
ought to be attached, according to my notions, to the terms an- 
thropology and ethnology. The use of these terms goes but a very 
little way back; but the rapid progress of our modern sciences have 
very quickly extended their usage, without our having seen with 
sufficient clearness, or, at all events, without our having expressed 
with sufficient clearness, the distinctions to be observed in the appli- 
cation that is made of them. Anthropology is the natural history of 
man: consequently, everything that can be imputed in the constitu- 
tion of the human species and its different branches, to the sponta- 
neous action of natural forces,—which exercise over man the same 
mode of action as over other living species,—will necessarily come 
within the domain of anthropology. 

Ethnology, on the other hand, will be occupied with all the acci- 
dental facts to which the circumstances of the grouping of men into 
distinct societies give birth, in conformity with the instincts of soci- 
ability, which otherwise spring from anthropology, so far as they — 
make part of the common property of human nature, or as each of 
the primitive branches clothe themselves in special and characteristic 
forms. I shall then distinguish the two orders of the human races, 
or of the hereditary varieties in the human species, which have 
hitherto been called in question, and which sufficiently explain by their 
long confusion the entanglement of the subject, by qualifying the 
one as anthropological and the other as ethnological varieties. 

Thus, let us compare an European with a Chinese, an American 
savage, a Negro, or an Hottentot; and at the first glance, by one of 
those suggestions of good sense which science has no business to 
disdain, it will be plain at once that there are varieties of type which 
all the diversities or resemblance of rules and social institutions can 
never have the power to create or efface. They are of that order 
which we cannot reproduce by any factitious process, by any arti- 
ficial experience, however prolonged it may be. We cannot find a 
sufficient explanation for them in the action of the elements and the 
surrounding media; such at least as we find them to be in the existing 
world, and for a long succession of ages as is proved by the testimony 
of history and monuments. So that we are obliged to admit that the 
causes, whatever they may be, to which these characteristic differ- 
ences must be imputed, must have already exercised, if not entirely 
exhausted, their action in times. which history has no means of 
arriving at. On the other hand, when the question is of the cha- 
racters by which the Arab, the Hellenian, the Celt, and the Saxon 
are contrasted, and many other races whose distinctive featares seem 
to have had such a great influence on the series of historical events, 
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we feel easily enough that it is the business of history to explain, 
entirely or in part, how such races have been formed, perfected, 
become degenerate or extinct. We understand, also, that here the 
conclusions of the naturalist only fill an accessory part, for it is clear 
that they betray, by some perceptible varieties of organisation, con- 
trasts which have a deeper origin, and which it is not impossible to 
explain historically, without departing from the conditions of the 
existing world, by the sole effects of the accidents which must have 
succeeded each other in the period of time allotted to the development 
of human societies. 

To judge from the effect culture has had on our domestic spe- 
cies, we must expect to find diversities, which are to be imputed 
to ethnological influences, sometimes surpass in amplitude the native 
diversities, which are the business of anthropology, and the secret of 
which Nature has kept to herself. The two orders of hereditary 
varieties in the human species will therefore be distinguished; either 
by an instinctive appreciation which may sometimes be a little vague 
of the seal which Nature has impressed upon her works, or by the 
crucial observation of the fact of permanence. Thus, there is abun- 
dant proof that the races which inhabited the north of Europe in the 
time of Strabo, and who still inhabit it, are far from having pre- 
served all the physical characters attributed to them by the ancients, 
and that they have been considerably modified in proportion as they 
have modified their mode of life on entering the paths of civilisation. 
We may observe, ourselves, in running through the countries of 
Europe, a great difference in this respect between the populations of 
the country and the towns. You may travel in a first class carriage 
in Germany, England, and France, almost without being aware of the 
change of country, if your companions think fit to keep silence; but 
if you look at the peasants who crowd round the station, you will 
soon see the populations are no more the same. On the other hand, 
can there be anything more curious in history than the persistence of 
the character so unanimously attributed to the Celtic race by all the 
writers of antiquity, which offers such a striking conformity with 
what all the world still says of the nations which have remained 
Celtic at bottom, spite of the infusion of foreign blood? Neverthe- 
less these nations have passed, in the course of historic ages, through 
the most different phases of barbarism and civilisation. They have 
several times changed customs, laws, and religions. Some of them, 
a very rare thing, have forgotten their language, and adopted another 
offered to them by their governors or their priests. The ordinary 
signs to which people attach themselves are here found wanting. It is 
on the scene of history that we must study these people we are speaking 
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of, to understand that there is in their native organisation something 
to which one must attribute that moral temperament, that indefinable 
association of qualities and defects which is called by the particular 
name of character, in races as in individuals; which is not changed 
by education and mode of life; which is preserved in spite of the 
alteration or annihilation of the passions, which the individual gene- 
rally carries along with him from the cradle to the tomb, and which, 
whilst it seems to belong to what is the most difficult to lay hold of, 
and most transitory in the modifications of the organism, has not the 
less the power of persisting longer than traits apparently more funda- 
mental, or at all events more perceptible. 

Besides, I do not mean to assert that there exists between 
these two orders of hereditary varieties, which we contrast with 
each other, one of those rigid demarcations which Nature ad- 
mits but rarely, and as it were in derogation of her usual processes. 
On the one hand it is impossible to imagine man as living on the 
earth without a certain development of his social instinct, and without 
being influenced to a certain extent by his social surroundings. And 
on the other hand we must not lose sight of the fact, that if the 
grouping into tribes is of itself alone a cause of the constitution of 
hereditary varieties, the pre-existence of hereditary varieties of another 
order must have been in the earliest times and have remained ever 
since the principal cause of the alliances of families and of their being 
grouped into tribes. Now at what time did the epoch of primordial 
and permanent varieties close? No one can say, and it would be 
unreasonable to allow that that termination took place at any precise 
moment of time. Therefore, one must pay attention to the degrees 
of persistence and the shades we find in the emphasis of the differ- 
ential characters, According to all appearance, the more ancient the 
separation is, the more marked and the more persistent are the cha- 
racteristic differences; and the more also the causes of separation, 
whatever they may be, seem to have participated in the nature of 
those to which we must impute the construction of the hereditary 
varieties of the first order; of those, the determination of which lies 
in the province of the habitual studies of the naturalist, as being a 
consequence, and an echo of causes which long ago determined the 
differentiation of species. 

Some ethnological varieties have sprung up and perished in the 
blaze, so to speak, of the torch of history; others go back to the 
times which have preceded the historical life of nations. Nothing 
is more interesting, at one epoch of Grecian history, than the con- 
trast of the Ionian and Dorian races. The contrast is shown every- 
where; in the language, the literature and the arts, the manners and 
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political institutions; and when we read in Thucydides the account 
of their conflicts, we seem to be dealing with insurmountable antipa- 
thies, because they are connected with indelible differences. Never- 
theless we see, from the poems of Homer, that in his time they were 
far from attaching the same importance to the distinction of Dorians 
and Ionians; and a little time after Thucydides, the Greek popula- 
tions were welded together in such a way as to leave very little trace 
of those distinctions of race and idiom which played so considerable 
a part at the epoch of the great historian. Much later history has 
enabled us to be present at the formation of an Anglo-Saxon race, 
victor and vanquished in turn, then recovering with its autonomy a 
new power of expansion and conquest, yet preserving through all its 
different phases a peculiar stamp which prevents us from confounding 
it with the other fractions of the same race, who have kept their con- 
tinental habitat, and have not gone through the same career. Finally, 
in our own time we begin to perceive that the Anglo-American does 
not exactly resemble the Anglo-Saxon, who has remained on the 
opposite coast of the Atlantic, and no doubt the course of events and 
of centuries will produce the greatest possible diversities between the 
two severed branches of one family. Here, then, are examples of 
ethnological varieties and races of the second order, which branch 
out in the course of historical development and under the dominion 
of historical events. 

Other hereditary distinctions, superior to these in consistence and 
durability, although less consistent than those which are independent 
of the social surroundings, have certainly preceded the commencement 
of history, properly so called. It is to the times which have preceded, 
not only the history that we possess, but all possible history, that we 
must refer the action of causes which have so sharply separated (very 
much more by psychological and moral characteristics than by the 
physical characteristics on which climates and mode of life have the 
principal influence) the Semitic family from the Indo-European, and 
also those which have effected in the bosom of this last family the 
separation of the Pelasgic, Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic branches. 
We must not be surprised if the races created by a concurrence of 
causes which are historically known to us, do not display themselves 
with characters so pronounced and pure as those which belong to 
races of a pre-historic origin. It would only be conformable to the 
general order if, after the mixture of races of pre-historic origin (even 
though of ethnological origin in the sense explained above), and after 
the confusion of their idioms, there ceased to spring from such a 
mixture and such a confusion, new types, comparable for the con- 
sistence and precision of their characteristics to types which have 
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been spared by time, or to those which have perished, and whose 
remains have furnished the elements of a more recent and more im- 
perfect formation. 

It will easily be understood that the more of depth and consistence 
which are lost to the distinctive characteristics of races, the more 
difficult it becomes to determine them by observations made on indi- 
viduals, compared with those which serve for the naturalist to esta- 
blish the characteristic of species. 

But that which is not manifested in a manner sufficiently precise 
and constant in individuals, may be seen very clearly when one tribe 
is compared to others. Characteristic differences, even of the same 
sort as those which have to do with physical and palpable things, 
may thus be put in evidence, which they could not be without the 
assistance which in that way the ethnologist lends to the naturalist. 
Besides, what interests us in the characteristics of human races of the 
second order, is not so much the physical characters which are ap- 
preciated by the senses, as the moral characters, the instincts, and 
the intellectual aptitudes, which are probably connected with modifi- 
cations of the organism, which perhaps more exquisite perceptions 
and a more delicate anatomy will succeed in putting in evidence, 
without, after all, our getting any more insight into the mysterious 
bond which attaches the one to the other. Now all this most im- 
portant part of the characteristic of races, which owes its origin or 
its development to the influences of social life, can only be known by 
ethnological observation: so that ethnology is the indispensable 
auxiliary of anthropology in the establishment or complement of the 
characteristics of races, even of those which might, if necessary, be 
clearly distinguished one from the other, independently of ethnological 
observations. 

History renders services of the same kind to ethnology, and 
consequently (at all events indirectly) to anthropology. For there 
may be and there are gradations, such that their existence, or 
at least their importance, escapes the processes of ethnological 
investigation; whilst history, by bringing into relief, during a long . 
series of centuries, certain peculiarities of the genius and the moral 
temperament of a race summoned to live in the light of history, 
comes to the assistance of the ethnologist and the naturalist, and 
acts towards them in some way like a new re-agent, more delicate 
and more sensible, and adapted to disclose varieties of type and or- 
ganisation, which it would be difficult, and very probably actually 
impossible, to catch in any other way. In this sense history is like 
statistics, a method of manifesting by average and general results, 
a constant influence which is found screened in each individual case, 
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or in each situation taken by itself, by the particular circumstances 
which complicate it. 

And if history, in this way of looking at it, must yield to statistics 
in precision, it agrees better, by its picturesque and animated forms, 
with the attractions of living Nature. 





SLAVERY. 


By JAMES REDDIE, Esq, F.A.S.L. 
HON. MEM. DIAL. SOC., EDIN. UNIVER. 





TuHeRE can scarcely be conceived a more delicate or painful subject 
for impartial consideration and discussion than slavery. Nothing can 
be more easily disposed of, if we shut our eyes to all that we know of 
the world’s history, to the facts of nature around us and the whole 
experience of the present generation, and start off with the indefinite 
axiom, that ‘‘ all men are born equal’’, which we assume to be unde- 
niable, and make the foundation of a mere Utopia. But the axiom is 
not true; and, if true, it would not settle the question. There is no 
such equality among those born in the same country, or even in the 
same family. Still less does it exist among the diverse races of 
mankind. If ever true, it is not true now; and, if ever true, those 
who say so have then to account for its non-continuance, and the de- 
velopment of humanity into something so totally different. They have 
also to justify to the world their attempt to reverse what has thus been 
the natural course of human progress. It is clear that to alter or re- 
form the world and oppose its natural tendencies, they must rest upon 
some higher principle. But even if men were born equal, this would 
be of little consequence if they do not remain so. And the fact is, 
this so-called ‘‘ axiom’’, in as far as it is not a truism, is utterly false 
or meaningless. Except that all men are born equally men, the 
saying is untrue; and when we consider the degradation of some of the 
genus homo, we instinctively feel that to make such a statement is to 
convey but a questionable appreciation of all that manhood implies. 
We may, nevertheless, feel and speak thus, and yet also hesitate 
to become the advocates or apologists for the right of ‘‘ whatever is’’, 
including the right of slavery. At the best we may be willing to 
concede that it can only be tolerated as a necessary evil, like many 
other evil things we should be glad to see extirpated from the world, 
if we only saw how to do it, without the creation of other evils as a 
consequence. If the mind of England has arrived in any degree at 
such a hesitating state of balance upon the question of slavery, it is 
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not at any rate from the want of high principle, or of generous impulses, 
or from any coolness towards the true advancement of civilisation, or 
want of anxiety for the best interests of those under bondage. Her 
acts would belie all such accusations; and the terms in which she is 
appealed to from America might serve alone to refute them: ‘ Great 
God,” exclaims Mr. Conway,* “that this should be a question im 
England to day!” But that the writer knows, also, why it has become 
a question here, is evident from his subsequent language. He pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ That it should be something to canvass whether her poets 
and preachers, her scholars and statesmen, can be surely counted upon 
as opposed to having men and women sold like cattle, and children 
torn from their mothers’ breasts, by vile men for gain!”—And of 
course, in saying this, the writer knows perfectly well that if that 
were the whole question, just as he puts it sensationally, it would 
neither be a question in England nor America for a single moment. 
But he goes dn, with equal injustice and indiscretion (that is, if he 
really is anxious to influence public opinion in England),—“ Yet, 
blush as we may for our common race to say it, there is a very serious 
doubt as to how many of the most influential men of England, if asked 
to-day to unite in a protest against the existence of slavery for one 
moment longer, would utter some cant or fatuity about the bad results 
of emancipation in the West Indies, or the unfitness of the slaves for 
JSreedom (which is as about as wise as to talk of the unfitness of an 
invalid for health.)” 

Now the author is perfectly right, that the questionable results of 
England’s generous experiment of emancipating the slaves in her 
West India possessions must needs weigh with most influential En- 
glishmen now—be they poets, statesmen, or philosophical students of 
human nature—in judging of the fitness or unfitness of the slaves for 
freedom. [But to describe this as cant or fatuity is an insult and im- 
pertinence, which, notwithstanding the writer’s vehemence, must 
cast doubt upon his sincerity. If he had the real compassion for 
human misery he professes, he could not have characterised an allu- 
sion to the miserable condition of the freed slaves in the West Indies 
as “cant”. His use of the word “ fatuity”, in such a case, must be 
passed over as mere stump-oratory. England parted with twenty 
millions sterling, to purchase the freedom of the slaves in her colo- 
nies, willingly ; she afterwards saw the colonists well nigh ruined, 
some entirely so, as a consequence, with many regrets ; but even then 
she can scarcely be said to have repined at what she had dune. She 
has since seen with dismay, that while the whites thus suffered loss, 

* Testimonies concerning Slavery. By M. D. Conway, a native of Virginia. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1864 (p. 138). 
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and the colonies themselves became deteriorated, the coloured popu- 
lation did not profit save in name, and that in far too many respects 
‘¢ bad results” have been the effects of emancipation. And yet, even 
now, she cannot be said to repent, though she feels grievously disap- 
pointed, that what was so well meant has turned out so very badly. 
She still lives in hope that the evils may be remedied. There are 
persons who can find grounds for such hope, and even some consola- 
tion, from the present state, social and moral, of the freed coloured 
people. But without doubt we have had a serious lesson; we are 
also daily learning more and more of the horrors of abject slavery in 
Africa itself; and we are assured on better authority than that of Mr. 
M. D. Conway, a native of Virginia, that the prejudices of race are 
so strong against the Negroes in the Northern States of America,* 
where they are free, that we may well doubt what the ultimate result 
would be, were a sudden emancipation of the slaves now enforced 
upon the South. The present war in America is deplorable enough; 
but a war of races would be worse and bloodier. It could end only 
in one of two things—extermination of the African race, or the bitter 
re-enactment of slavery. 

In saying this, however, it is not to be understood as implying that 
slavery in the abstract involves any question of race. On the con- 
trary we may assume—or if we are content with the actual facts of 
history we must be assured—that it was originally the result of Might 
conferring Right; and that the first slaves were families and tribes 
subdued by their nearest neighbours, of the same race, and probably, 
but a few years back, of the same family. The first slaves were mere 
prisoners of war; and it was part of international law—~. e., a well un- 
derstood practice by all peoples, perhaps throughout the world—that 
slavery must be the consequence of defeat. Civilisation has modified 
that state of things; because the proper organisation of governments 
and the consequent stability of political systems, have enabled society 
to get rid of such a necessity. It was only in later times, when wars 
became extended to more distant regions, that distinctly diverse races 
came face to face and enslaved one another. In the present day it is 
perfectly true the practical question is different and variously com- 
plicated; and in the interests of humanity and truth it is certainly of 
the greatest consequence that the subject should be impartially dis- 
cussed. This can be better done here than in America; or at least 
we are in a better position for weighing calmly the arguments now 
advanced on either side, and clearing away the fallacies which have 
been imported into the controversy. 


* Vide The Wrong of Slavery and Right of Emancipation, etc. By Robert 
Dale Owen. Philadelphia: 1864 (p. 211). 
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It must further be premised that in undertaking to review the 
question of slavery in America, no conclusion here arrived at, on the 
one side or the other, must be misconstrued as a condemnation of 
states or individuals who have made slavery really a blessing to the 
Negroes, or as a justification of any undue severity or harshness in 
the slave laws or customs of other states or families. I mean, there 
must be no question of philanthropy mixed up, to confuse the argu- 
ment. ‘True philanthropy, or goodwill to man, must be assumed as 
the motive of all that is said for or against the institution. "What is 
really best for mankind as a whole,—what is most likely to conduce to 
the improvement and elevation of all the races,—these are the ultimate 
objects of the inquiry, whether it be regarded from a religious, sci- 
entific, or political point of view. 

The religious argument, On both sides of the Atlantic, of course, 
when religion is appealed to, there is but one religion in question. In 
the name of no other religion than Christianity, could any pretence 
for an argument against slavery be found; and yet Christianity has 
never, like some other religions, made it a duty to offer freedom to 
converts. On the contrary, the founder of Christianity and his Apos- 
tles, systematically avoided all interference with human institutions. In 
government, ‘‘the powers that be’”—the “rulers”? whosoever— were 
recognised; in other words, the Christian system was not established 
as a kingdom of this world; but under it, republican governors, as 
well as monarchs, have their “right divine”, so long as they are in 
power. As regards the origin of such power, there is no divine insti- 
tution :—placutt gentibus. The great mass of apeople have no interest in 
the particular form of the government under which they live, if so be 
their own liberties and happiness are secured to them. But govern- 
ment is a sacred trust; and when it is abused, the rulers may be 
hurled from power, and the very form of the government may be vio- 
lently changed for one less likely to tyrannize. At a certain stage of 
oppression it may be truly said that there is a “‘ right divine of rebel- 
lion.” But it is obvious that while government and stability must be 
the rule, or civilisation would come to an end, revolutions ought (like 
convulsions in nature) to be rare and exceptional; and—for that is 
the point with which we are now concerned—it must be evident that 
were religion to interfere with the principles of human governments, 
it must either become anarchical and triumph at the point of the 
sword, or be itself extirpated. 

Christianity, on the contrary, is a religion of peace, and rather 
teaches the endurance of evils than the redressing of wrongs. Not 
that that must be construed into a forfeiture of public rights, or an 
abject submission to political oppression, as a duty incumbent upon 
uv 2 
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men because they are Christians. Not at all. Men’s civil and political 
rights remain unaffected by Christianity. Whatever rights we have 
by nature, whether as men, simply, or as members of a body politic, 
such rights continue ours under Christianity. It takes no such rights 
away; but neither docs it confer them. St. Paul’s teaching was, 
that, if freemen, we should glory in our freedom, and use it rightly ; 
if bondmen, then be Christian bondmen, if we cannot obtain our 
freedom. The duties of masters and servants, of the bondmen and the 
free, are both very clearly laid down, without any enunciation of anti- 
slavery principles, in Scripture. 

No doubt, inasmuch as Christianity teaches good will to man, and 
makes it our duty to do to others as we would be done by, the minds 
of individuals must be affected by these principles, in considering the 
question of the emancipation of slaves. But how affected? The 
precept, as we have already seen, can never have been intended to 
teach that we ought necessarily, as a duty, to alter the status of a 
slave, in order to carry out the precept. If we were convinced the 
slave was unfit for freedom, and that he would abuse his liberty, it 
would not be doing towards him as we would he should do to us, 
were we to make him free. The idle must be made to work, or they 
are not even entitled to eat, according to St. Paul. All who, from 
their position under Providence, have power over others, are bound 
to consider how they will use it; and thus are obliged to qualify (if 
it be so regarded) the application of the Christian precepts of love 
and good will to man. If not so qualified, the most grievous evils 
may result, not merely as regards aliens or slaves or vagabonds, but 
in the management of men’s own families. We are not without 
experience of this in England. ‘They probably know still more of it 
in America, and especially in the Northern States. 

Again, in so far as Christianity is a moral system, men must be 
influenced in their opinions concerning slavery by the consideration 
whether the existence of such an institution tends to improve the 
morals of a people, or to demoralise them, judging from a Christian 
stand-point. Perhaps the very strongest arguments advanced by the 
abolitionists against slavery have been based upon such considerations. 
Unfortunately, however, they have been urged in a one-sided way: 
all the immoralities of the Northern States have been veiled, and 
those of the Southern States dwelt upon and exaggerated. We have 
also, no doubt, had the reverse of the shield, in like manner, presented 
to us. <A writer, to whose treatise* I must hereafter refer, when we 
come to another branch of the subject, has put it forward as a distinct 


* Subgenation: the Theory of the Normal Relation of the Races: an Answer 
to Miscegenation. New York: Bradburn. 1864. 
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proposition, “That a society founded on subgenation produces the 
highest type of mankind—the most consummate statesmen and gene- 
rals, the highest type of womanhood, and the most exalted morality 
and virtue ;” and he declares that “in Fifth Avenue the number of 
violations of the seventh commandment is fearful ;” that ‘reliable 
information, derived from persons who had been behind the scenes, 
renders it certain that there are in Fifth Avenue more husbands 
untrue to their wives, and more wives faithless to their husbands, 
than there are among a population of equal numbers in this country.” 
It will be observed that this is not saying very much for the South; 
the acknowledgment and the accusation may both be regarded as 
“‘fearful.” He goes on with his charges against the North: “The 
amount of infanticide is fearful. Pills to prevent maternity are in 
almost universal use, even in the families of clergymen. These 
things are unknown in the South, where subgenation has developed 
a higher order of womanhood. The care and comfort of her subgens 
give the Southern matron employment, devolve upon her respon- 
sibilities and duties, develop her character, and impart to her an ease, 
grace, and womanly dignity, which is, of itself, a citadel of virtue.” 
Making allowance for exaggerations and partiality on both sides, 
England would be glad to believe that neither the North nor the 
South is quite so bad as has thus been represented; but if the 
deplorable pictures which have been sent to us of moral deterioration 
across the Alantic are really true, it is not the existence of slavery, nor 
its abolition, that alone can account for such a lamentable state of 
things. Besides, it is no business of ours to decide upon the facts 
involved in such recriminations. England has its own moral delin- 
quencies to lament and to amend. It is true, we have often been 
told to look at America, and take a lesson in the manner of se- 
curing the greatest happiness to the greatest numbers. But this 
was several years ago; and even then we had begun to learn that all 
was not so very perfect in morals or social life across the Atlantic, as 
some of our political reformers would fain have had us to believe. 
Besides, after all, we are “‘an old country,” and we have had some 
previous experience in Europe, and in England itself, of many failures 
to improve mankind, by methods too hastily boasted of as successful 
in America. Still, we are not in a mood to boast, that empires, 
monarchies, or other forms of constitutional government, are neces- 
sarily better than American institutions, for securing the increased 
happiness or purer morality of a people. We are all too conscious 
of our own imperfections, and feel too much how greatly we ourselves 
require improvement, to have the least inclination to boast of our own 
system of government as regards its moral effects. The revelations 
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of our own divorce court, the prevalence of illegitimacy, of infanti- 
cide, and of murder, and our difficulties in dealing with our criminals, 
give us far too serious occupation at present, to admit of our saying, 
even to America, ‘‘ We thank God we are not so bad, after all, as you 
are.” But even were morals better in America than in Europe, 
and better in the Federal than in the Confederate States, we must 
frankly tell the abolitionists, that that would have nothing to do with 
the right or wrong of slavery; or, at all events, not with our judging 
of the American quarrel upon such considerations. The influence of 
slavery upon the morality of a people can only be a question for the 
government of that people itself. Neither morality nor religion upon 
Christian principles can be imposed ab extra by others upon a nation, 
any more than upon individuals. The religious plea, therefore, even 
from a moral point of view, must be given up. 

There only remains, therefore, as an element in the religious view 
of the case, what we find bearing on the question of slavery in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament; and there we find that slavery was 
universal, precisely as we have it described in all other histories. It 
was not forbidden to the Jews; but the Mosaic laws contain various 
humane principles and precepts on the subject, which slave states 
would do well to carry out, as far as they can, in our own day. As 
no argument of a religious kind can be derived against slavery from 
the examples recorded in the Bible, it is probably for this reason, and 
as a last resort, that an argument half-religious and guwas?-scientific 
has been constructed out of the scriptural account of the original 
unity of mankind, as descended from a single pair. But there are 
eminent authors and biblical scholars who potently deny that what 
the scriptures reveal on this subject has necessarily any such limited 
scope. Be that as it may, however, we may well decline to accept 
any such argument, as possessing the least value from a religious point 
of view, from the simple fact, that, while admitting most fully that 
the writers, both of the Old and New Testaments were unacquainted 
with any other than a monogenous theory, we do not find a syllable in 
any of their writings condemnatory of slavery. We, therefore, may 
now dismiss the religious arguments as utterly untenable and ground- 
less, and come to the scientific view, based upon ethnological con- 
siderations. 

The scientific view. It must be remembered that this is not a trea- 
tise on slavery in the abstract, but rather a review of that branch of 
the question now awaiting solution in America, and of the argu- 
ments that have been brought forward there on one side and the 
other. Had it not been so, I must frankly confess, that I should 
never have supposed that slavery could either have been advocated or 
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condemned upon scientific grounds. To me it appears to be entirely 
a political question, using the word political in its fullest sense, and 
including consequently therein whatever bears upon the social and 
moral well-being of a people. But in the meantime, let us glance at 
the guasi-scientific views which have been put forward in America. 

Some six or eight months ago, this country was more than startled 
by a pamphlet from the Federal States, advocating what the writer 
called Miscegenation. The pamphlet had only one thing to recommend 
it: it was unblushingly outspoken. If it really conveyed the senti- 
ments of any considerable portion of American men, and especially of 
American women, it was well to let the world know it—though Eng- 
land, and in fact al] Europe, was shocked and disgusted at the ignorance 
and indecency displayed by the writer. An answer repudiating the 
filthy theory (we may be glad for the credit of the Federals to find 
that it comes also from the North), has now appeared under the title 
of ‘‘ Subgenation, or the theory of the normal relation of the Races ;”’ 
but I regret to say, that the anonymous author has spoiled a very 
tolerable thesis, by what can only be characterised as ‘‘ bunkum”’ or 
Yankee extravagance. By subgenation he simply means the recogni- 
tion and consequent treatment of the negro as an inferior race, not fit 
either for freedom or to be placed on an equality with the Caucasian. 
Proceeding upon that foundation (for which a great deal might well be 
said), he arrives at the conclusion that ‘the solution of American dif- 
ficulties is the adoption by the North of the Confederate Constitution !”’ 
This he fitly prints in italics with a mark of admiration after it. Nay, 
he recommends the election of ‘“‘ Mr. Davis as the legal president of 
all the States ;” and here is the style in which he anticipates and re- 
buts all opposition. ‘ But it may be said, the convention will not dare 
to do this. Liberty then is surrendered at the point where fear con- 
trols action. It is no longer a democratic party, but a sham, a decep- 
tion, a set of cowards trying to sneak into office through some back- 
door which the party in power may have left unguarded. Away with 
such pigmy descendants of honourable sires. But Mr. Lincoln will 
fight us if we attempt it! Will he? But have we not declared that 
the freedom of the ballot-box shall be preserved, though the country 
be deluged in blood? Let us stand up, then, to our professions and 
our principles, or ignominiously announce ourselves dastards and 
poltroons.”’ 

Not only, however, is the author of ‘‘ Subgenation” unscientifically 
wild in his politics, but he drags forward religion—such as it some- 
times develops itself in the States—to crown his argument, with this 
heading—‘‘ The Millennium solved.’”-—A brief specimen will suffice. 
Quoting Pope’s lines— 
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“ Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
* * * * 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend”— 


He says, “‘ The idea of subgenation is expressed in the last two lines, 
and 1s borrowed from the prophet Isaiah. It is evident that subgena- 
tion is an indispensable pre-requisite to the ushering in of the millen- 
nium.” (!) Then he goes on preaching, till he winds up with a per- 
fectly kaleidoscopic peroration, which will startle the ears of the 
European groundlings. Witness the following :—‘ Miscegenation is 
monarchy; subgenation is democracy. Lincoln and his cabinet are 
the tools of the cunning monarchists of the old world, who have 
hoped to perpetuate the reign of Antichrist by hurling Northern upon 
Southern democrats... When Lincoln issued his Miscegenation pro- 
clamation, he proclaimed a monarchy. England forced him to do it 
under the threat to recognise the Confederate States. France has 
bullied him into abandoning the ‘ Monroe doctrine’ in the same way. 
. . » » Louis Napoleon, therefore, has a mission in Mexico. Let him 
work it out. . . . In due time his work will be overthrown, and sub- 
genation and democracy become the normal order of society all over 
the New World. .. . Divines will vie with each other in preaching up 
this Christianising work. All the money now expended for missionary 
societies will be devoted to the great and beneficent work of establish- 
ing subgenation everywhere. ... This equality of condition [sic], an 
inevitable result from an equality of creation [ sic |, is (he MILLENNIUM— 
that profound mystery which has puzzled prophets and mountebanks 
from Tertullian to Joe Smith.” 

This is deplorable. In England—except indeed, perhaps, among 
some of the sham-prophets here—such language could only have been 
used as a satire and in ridicule. We must regret unfeignedly that it 
is genuine, and “really meant,” in America. But even these quota- 
tions fail to convey an adequate idea of all that such writers are 
capable of. The following wind-up, under “ Chapter x, an Omen,” 
will better show the depth of utter silliness to which both the writer 
of ‘‘Subgenation” and the author of “ Miscegenation” could sink, in 
discussing such a question, at such a conjuncture in their country’s 
history, and will also enable us to dismiss them both as unworthy of 
further notice :— 

‘The writer of ‘Miscegenation’ considers it a most providential 
event, and as one significant of the type-man or miscegens of the 
future, that the statue on the dome of the Capitol at Washington is of 
a ‘bronze tint.’ But it is possible that he mistakes its significance. 
As has been shown in these pages, the mixed or mongrel people 
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perish, and are blotted from the face of the earth, The Egyptians, 
the Carthaginians, and now the Mexicans, are historical examples of 
God’s punishment upon those who dare to mar the works of His 
creation. The dome of the Capitol, therefore, with its mulatto statue, 
has the symbol of decay upon it, and it would seem to constantly 
point to the triumph of the Confederate or white constitution in the 
place of the mongrelised one which the folly of the hour has deified.” 

If this gentleman had only given his conclusions without his reasons, 
he might have passed for a wiser man. Any argument founded upon 
‘‘a bronze statue, ergo a mulatto statue,” whether pro or con, is simply 
contemptible. If intellect and reasoning power are to be taken into 
account, in our endeavours to find out the “‘subgens” of mankind, 
(and as being at least of equal consequence with a prominent power 
of jaw or a brazen face,) such writers must look to their own “ place 
in nature!’ The South is to be congratulated, that this kind of thing 
has not issued thence! 

As regards any serious arguments for or against slavery, founded 
upon the monogenist and polygenist theories of the origin of mankind, 
respectively, we have only to keep in mind that it is a practical ques- 
tion we are discussing, and we shall scarcely consider it capable of 
being affected by such considerations. It is not what men originally 
were, but what they now are, with which we have todo. Neither theory 
of man’s origin has as yet any scientific standing. The actual wide 
diversity now existing between the different races of men is, primd 
facie at least, in favour of the polygenous hypothesis, and seems to 
throw the onus of proving the contrary upon the monogenists. I say 
this frankly, as nevertheless myself persuaded that the balance of 
probability, taking all things into account, is in favour of the’older 
tradition of the descent of mankind from a single pair. But the 
problem is a very difficult one, and the practical affairs of the world 
cannot afford to wait till the problem is solved. What I would also 
plead for, is some moderation in discussing adverse scientific proposi- 
tions such as these. Let, then, polygenists keep in mind that mono- 
genists are not necessarily blindly holding a tradition merely, when 
they think it not impossible to understand how all the various types 
of mankind might have originally descended from one single perfect 
pair, contemplating, as they may, the minor variations in families and 
even in races, (as is especially the case in respect of the American 
people themselves, ) taking place: before our very eyes, and remember- 
ing that it is solely from the extensive operation of analogous changes 
in plants and animals that Mr. Darwin has been led to the extreme 
conclusion, that not only every species, but even the various genera of 
animals, have been produced from such varieties. On the other hand, 
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let those who think such a conclusion extravagant or monstrous, be 
consoled by the consideration, that its worst features will all be re- 
moved for ever, if it can be established that even the various races of 
mankind could not have sprung from one single human pair. 

But, as we need not ignore the fact that the majority of monogenists 
are influenced considerably by what is recorded in Scripture as to 
man’s creation, what can it really signify to them, whether all men are 
descended from a single Adam or not, when the same Scriptures also 
tell us of the curse of Ham, the father of Canaan—‘‘a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren”—the name of Ham’s first- 
born being also Cush, which (it is a remarkable circumstance) signifies 
“black” in Hebrew? Moreover, the scriptural question, ‘Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” seems a recog- 
nition of the fact that permanence of type, as races are now developed, 
has become a rule in nature, whatever may have been the origin of 
the diverse races. The monogenists, then, are thus simply brought 
to the precise position of the polygenists, that is, to the actual facts, 
that individuals among men and races of mankind differ materially 
one from another now; and that it is more than doubtful whether the 
lower types can ever be raised to anything like the higher. And 
then a prior question intervenes, which ought to be the only question 
in connection with slavery :— While the inferior grades are actually in- 
JSerior, how is it best for the higher races to deal with them? 

It is gratifying to know that miscegenation can scarcely be regarded 
as having found respectable advocates in America, even in the 
northern states. Mr. M. D. Conway has adopted it, and is “ firmly 
persuaded that the mixture of the blacks and whites is good.” But 
he publishes with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of Piccadilly; he 
dedicates his Testimonies to an English Member of Parliament, and 
writes, in fact, for the ‘‘ English people.” Before the establishment 
of the Anthropological Review, perhaps his address might have had 
some effect. But the negro and mulatto have been too well dis- 
cussed in its pages, to make such an appeal to sheer ignorance suc- 
cessful in England now. I would only remark, that, while a certain 
mixture of breed and judicious crossing may often improve the pro- 
geny of animals, there is nothing in nature or reason to warrant, even 
theoretically, that the bringing together and intercrossing of breeds 
with extremely contrary characteristics could produce anything better 
than mongrels or abnormal monsters. But we may well object to 
having man thus discussed, merely as if he were an inferior animal. 
It may be a laudable ambition in a Negro or a Bosjesman to long for 
an alliance with a Caucasian; but we cannot say as much on the other 
side, and are utterly unable to understand how the instincts of the 
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latter can reciprocate such a desire! If the well-marked types of 
mankind have really, by slow degrees, been evolved from a common 
source, then, at all events, let nature be followed in the ascending 
scale. Or rather, may it not be asked, why attempt to interfere at all 
with these arrangements of Providence? Let the black man bleach 
in the north, if he can; and let the pale, spare Yankees go to the 
south, if they would enrich their blood and complexion, without de- 
basing their stock by miscegenation ! 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen entirely repudiates the miscegenation 
theory, or what he calls Amalgamation. He was a member of a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the question, and he says, ‘In the 
first place, such evidence in this matter as our commission has ob- 
tained goes to show that, at least in a northern climate, the mixed 
race is inferior, in physical power and in health, to the pure race, 
black or white.” ... . ‘Dr. Mack testified, ‘The mixed race are 
the most unhealthy, and the pure blacks the least so.”’” .... “If 
this be so, then amalgamation of those two races is in itself a physical 
evil, injurious to both, a practice which ought to be discouraged by 
public opinion, and avoided by all who consider it a duty, as parents, 
to transmit to their offspring the best conditions for sound health and 
physical well-being.” 

It is to be regretted that the moral effects of amalgamation had not 
also received equal attention ; but, after all, the physical deterioration 
is probably a better criterion for the purpose of convincing any one who 
would be likely to become a convert to ‘‘miscegenation.” Mr. Owen’s 
work, then, enables us to get rid of this scientific sham, and brings 
us to the real issues of the case. 

The political question. This, as it very properly ought to do, mainly 
occupies Mr. Owen’s pages. Obviously he cannot be followed 
here throughout the ramifications of his argument, more especially 
since so much space has been already taken up in clearing away the 
mischievous irrelevant issues which have been imported into the dis- 
cussion. Nor is it necessary to do so. A very few words will suffice 
to show where Mr. Owen’s logic halts. He mars his whole reason- 
ing by a major proposition, which he entirely fails to establish. He 
claims the right of the Northern States to emancipate the slaves of 
the South; and he justifies the emancipation proclamation, but in 
such a way as shows that he is conscious it needs justification. This 
takes us into another political question, besides the mere right or 
wrong of slavery. And we need not regret that it does; for certainly 
the prevailing feeling in England and all Europe now is, that this is 
j not precisely the moment to hamper the Southern States, in their 
noble struggle for freedom, with homilies upon the evils of their ser- 
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vile institutions. At all events, civilised men must be naturally 
anxious to see that the civilised races should have their inherited 
freedom and rights secured to them, before they will care to discuss 
the emancipation of Negro slaves. That a gentleman like Mr. R. 
Dale Owen should think otherwise is matter for regret, but scarcely 
for surprise, when we consider some of his antecedents. A thorough 
believer in the comical manifestations of what is called “ spiritual- 
ism’’, we need not have expected he would take a common-sense and 
ordinary view of affairs, where there is necessarily so much involved 
tending to bias his judgment. We may give him credit, however, 
for the best intentions, though we must pronounce his logic to be 
wofully twisted. He admits that the emancipation proclamation in- 
volved ‘‘ a confiscation never before exercised, perhaps, by a belligerent, 
on so grand a scale, but [he concludes that it is nevertheless } in strict 
conformity to the law of nations in the premises” (p. 155); and this 
though he has previously admitted that ‘a parallel case cannot, 
probably, be found in all history. A case in which, during a civil war, 
a question touching the confiscation and cancelling of certain claims 
or debts due by one portion of the inhabitants of one imsurrectionary 
district to another portion of the same, rises to the grandeur of a 
great measure, involving not only the peace, but the national existence 
of the power which proposes to confiscate. This could only occur when, 
as in the present instance, these claims constitute the basis of a vast 
labour system, endangering domestic tranquillity, and imperilling the 
national unity and life.” (P. 154.) If Mr. Owen had simply acknow- 
ledged that the proclamation was dictated by necessity, and could only 
be excused upon that plea, his reasoning might at least have been 
consistent; and as ‘necessity has no law’, he could hardly have 
been answered. He admits that ‘‘ at the time when the President, as 
commander-in-chief, issued his Proclamation of Emancipation, the 
life of the nation [that is, of the Federal States,] was imminently 
threatened. . . . Northern councils were divided, and there was a loud 
clamour for peace... . So far as foreign nations had declared them- 
selves, either by official acts or by the expression of public opinion, 7¢ 
appeared to be rather in favour of the Southern insurgents than of the 
established government.” (P. 158.) This is, of course, a clear acknow- 
ledgment that the proclamation was a desperate expedient, as well as 
a mere despotic act, perpetrated by Mr. Lincoln, not as President, 
but as a military ruler. Fortunately for the interests of humanity, the 
measure was as futile as it was flagrant; and its reception by the 
Negroes must raise them in men’s estimation. The South could 
never feel as bitter towards them, as it ever must towards the unprin- 
cipled instigators of a servile insurrection. 

But Mr. Owen’s great error lies in his attempts to justify such a 
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shocking and unprecedented measure by the law of nations! He 
observes, ‘‘ Deriving all rights attendant on conquest ‘ from justifiable 
self-defence,’ Vattel says, ‘ When the conqueror has subdued a hostile 
nation, he may’’’ do so and so; but Mr. Owen overlooks the force of 
the words here placed in italics. Ifthe South are regarded as “ belli- 
gerents” (as Mr. Owen has called them), and as a “ hostile nation’, 
nobody would question the right of the Federal States to abolish 
slavery, “‘when’’, but certainly not until, they have become the 
“conquerors” of the South. This is really at present the whole 
question. We may quite admit, and doubtless the rulers of the 
Southern States deeply feel, that since the President’s Proclamation 
of Emancipation “‘ the dangers to their slave-system from propagan- 
dism will be increased a hundred fold.’”’ (Owen, p. 166.) But this 
ought only to make other nations more tender in discussing the ques- 
tion of slavery, while the South has such cause for anxiety. At pre- 
sent the doctrine preached by Mr. Dale Owen is not “ miscegenation”’ 
nor ‘‘subgenation;”’ but simply, and without much qualification, the 
Subjugation of unconquered free whites. He really admits the noto- 
rious fact, that by the Federal Constitution slavery was acknowledged. 
‘¢We know very well,” he says, ‘‘ that the men who framed the Con- 
stitution regarded a Negro held to service or labour, not, indeed (to 
speak of the majority of opinions), as a chattel, but as a slave.” (P. 
145.) But he endeavours to explain this away, and to take from the 
Southern States their right to maintain this institution so long as they 
think it for their true interests to do so. He cannot defend the Pro- 
clamation of Emancipation as a constitutional act of the President, 
but he pleads for Mr. Lincoln the right of absolute military despot- 
ism, as Commander-in-Chief! ‘In the exercise of this discretion he 
is not amenable under any provision of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, in making him Commander-in-Chief, neither designated nor 
restricted his powers as such”! (p. 156.) Here is the opening of a 
réle, as the French say, for some President who may be equal to the 
occasion! Surely such language in the mouth of an American citizen 
of respectability serves to show to what straits the Federal cause has 
been driven for its defence. In the meantime we shall hope in Eng- 
land, that. calmer sentiments and more determinate “ counsels for 
peace’? may now prevail in the North; and that we may hereafter 
venture to discuss all the political, social, and moral bearings of 
slavery upon a population of mixed races, without being traitors to 
the advancement of true civilisation in the world, or adding to the 
dangers and difficulties of a people who have immortalised them- 
selves by an exhibition of constancy, courage and ability, never sur- 
passed before in the world. 











ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
A.D. 1864. 





In chronicling the position given to Anthropology at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, we cannot find a better introduction 
than the following report of what took place before the first meeting 
of the General Committee. 


C. Carter Brake, Esq., addressing the President, said :—At the 
last meeting of the General Committee of the British Association, 
Dr. Hunt gave notice that at the present meeting he should propose 
that Section E should include Geography, Ethnology, and Anthropo- 
logy. I am sorry to say that Dr. Hunt has recently been suffering 
from a severe illness, and is not yet sufficiently recovered to attend at 
this meeting. I have been deputed by him, and requested by the 
Council of the Anthropological Society of London, to undertake to 
move the resolution which stands on the paper. I am fully aware, 
sir, that the British Association is rather a representative of sciences 
than of societies, but I believe there is no London scientific society 
which is not to some extent recognised by the British Association. 
The Anthropological Society have deputed me to attend here, and 
have instructed me to urge on the Association both the desirability 
and the prudence of recognising Anthropological Science as a special 
subject in some section. The Anthropological Society has instructed 
me to advocate the recognition of the science of Anthropology, not 
for any real or imaginary benefit to the Society, but simply for the 
benefit of the science of Anthropology. Last year it was suggested 
that there ought to be a special sub-section for Anthropology, but 
the proposer of this resolution, and many others, were of opinion that 
it would be best that anthropologists, ethnologists, and geographers 
should all endeavour to work harmoniously together, rather than to be 
divided into two or more sections. Last year, at Newcastle, the 
anthropological papers brought up by the delegates of the London 
Society were only read by sufferance ; but I may be permitted to ob- 
serve that all the papers submitted were original, whilst the papers 
submitted by a sister society—the Ethnological—had mostly been 
read before in London. The Anthropological Society have deputed 
me to ask the General Committee to pass this resolution. 1 may 
state, sir, that this Society now numbers more than 430 members, 
exclusive of more than 100 honorary and corresponding members. I 
feel convinced that the good sense of the Committee will not allow 
them to refuse the claims of such a Society, which is founded, like 
the British Association itself, for the advancement of truth. I have 
been informed that there are some here, who, for reasons best known 
to themselves, will oppose such a resolution; but I beg the Com- 
mittee to pause before they commit themselves by a step which would 
thus estrange a large scientific society from this Association. The 
Society have deputed me to bring up several papers, and to submit 
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them to the Association ; but, should the Association not consent to 
recognise anthropology, I regret to state that I am instructed not to 
submit these papers to the Association. All I ask of the General 
Committee is to allow anthropological science to be recognised by the 
Association, and thus enable anthropologists to work harmoniously 
with students of the allied sciences, geography and ethnology. 

The motion having been seconded by Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N. 

Sir R. Murcuison said he rose with great pain to oppose what 
had been recommended by Mr. Carter Blake, because, fully admit- 
ting, as he did, the value of anthropological science, he was persuaded 
that it was utterly impracticabie to attach it to a section which was 
already overburdened with work. When he mentioned that they had 
something like fifty papers communicated on that occasion upon 
geography and ethnology proper, he humbly submitted that the in- 
troduction into their section of a branch of science with which they 
could not properly deal was by no means admissible. He said that 
they could not properly deal with it, because at the last meeting at 
Newcastle, when he presided, as he did then, through their kindness, 
over the geographical and ethnological department, Dr. Hunt and Mr. 
Carter Blake came to him with a long list of papers. He told them 
then that their science was one half—or to a great extent—ethno- 
logical, and to a great extent anatomical. Anthropology, in the sense 
in which it was treated by those gentlemen, or one-half of it, was a 
science of which he was profoundly ignorant. Almost all the gentle- 
men associated with him—his vice-presidents, his secretary, and his 
friends right and left of him, thirty or forty in all—were unacquainted 
with anthropology, with the exception of Mr. Blake. He asked those 
gentlemen (Messrs. Hunt and Carter Blake) to give all their papers, 
and though their’s was a purely ethnological section, they would 
select a certain number of them, and they should have perfectly fair 
play with the Association. He was therefore sorry to hear it said 
that the papers were read upon sufferance. He really did not know 
what that meant, because they certainly gave a place to the reading 
of those papers as well as any others; but he suggested then as now, 
that anthropology, when not connected with ethnology, was a fit sub- 
ject for physiological and other sections, but not for their section. 
He therefore begged to move that the proposition of Mr. Blake be 
not accepted, and that the anthropologists be invited to attach them- 
selves to some other section of the Association more suitable than the 
section of geography and ethnology. 

Dr. J. E. Gray seconded the motion, and stated that as President 
of Section ID, he should be happy to receive any papers bearing upon 
his department from the Anthropological Society. 

Dr. Percevat Wricut (one of the Secretaries of Section D) said 
that the papers of the Anthropological Society were received like any 
others; and as to their being accepted on sufferance, the Association 
simply claimed the right of criticising everything which they con- 
tained, as was the case in regard to any other papers. 

J. CrawrFurp, Esq. (Vice-President of the Ethnological Society), 
begged most distinctly to contradict the assertion that the papers were 
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received upon sufferance. There was no sufferance, but great tolera- 
tion. The gentlemen calling themselves anthropologists thought that 
they were not well used (he did not know upon what ground) by the 
Ethnological Department. He himself was President of it,.and he 
was totally unconscious of having done anything to offend them. He 
told them that in one department they were ethnologists, and in an- 
other anatomists, and that he should be very glad to see them when- 
ever they gave him a paper on pure ethnology, or whenever they pro- 
duced a paper that was on anatomical or physiological subjects, it 
would not be rejected if sent to the proper section. Mr. Carter Blake 
had thought proper to state that the papers produced on the part of 
the anthropologists were all original, and that the papers produced by 
the sister-society, of which he happened to be President, were not all 
original. One or two of the papers of the anthropologists were ori- 
ginal, but some had been read before, and were reproduced as ori- 
ginal, after the Irish fashion. So some papers of the Ethnological 
Society were original, while others had been read before, therefore the 
two were on the same footing. He saw no reason why the Anthropo- 
logical Society should try and import any differences between them 
and another society in London into the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation. They were willing to receive papers from that society when 
they sent them. The Ethnological Society, to which they were anxi- 
ous to return again, would be glad to have them upon its own terms, 
and not upon theirs. He opposed most distinctly the proposal of Mr. 
Carter Blake. He was sorry that Dr. Hunt was not there, for he was 
a very industrious, enthusiastic, and useful person; but, as regarded 
the proposition, he hoped it would meet with general disapprobation, 
and be rejected. 

J. Lussock, Esq. (President of the Ethnological Society) said from 
the manner in which the subject had been brought forward by Mr. C. 
Blake, he was forced, as President-of the Ethnological Society, to say 
a few words. He could only regret that any supposed rivalry between 
two societies in London should have been in any way brought before 
that meeting. He could not conceive what they had to do with it; 
he would go further than that, and say, if there was any jealousy at 
all, it existed entirely in the imagination of Mr. Blake and some of his 
friends. On behalf of the Ethnological Society, he begged to disclaim 
any such feeling at all. Nobody would be happier than they should 
be if the exertions of the Anthropological Society aided in increasing 
a knowledge of that subject which they were both engaged in study- 
ing; but he looked upon anthropology as an ugly name for ethno- 
logy. They did not defend ethnology upon its derivation; perhaps 
upon that light it was not quite so good as anthropology; but it was 
an older word and a prettier word than anthropology, and he hoped 
that the long list of names upon their paper would not be disfigured 
by having the new word thrust upon it. If any change were made, 
he suggested than anthropology should be transferred to Section D 
rather than to Section E. 

The Rev. Mr. Tristram stated that they would be very glad to 
receive the Anthropological Society in Section D, where there was 
plenty of room for papers. 
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Mr. C, Braxe then replied, and expressed his thanks to Mr. Lub- 
bock and Mr. Tristram for their proposal or invitation to affiliate or 
connect anthropology with Section D; and at the same time avowed 
that he differed with Mr. Crawfurd upon a great many of the questions 
to which he had adverted. 

Sir W. Armstrone here invited Mr. Carter Blake to withdraw his 
motion, to which that gentleman declined to accede. 

The motion was then put, and rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The scientific congress of England has thus passed away, and with 
it the hopes which many confidently entertained of the recognition of 
anthropological science at the British Association in the year 1864, 
Many persons anticipated that this year the failure which has attended 
the Anthropological Congress at Géttingen, consequent upon the 
death of the venerable Rudolph Wagner, would have been atoned 
for by the complete success of English anthropologists in their 
attempts to convince the scientific public of Great Britain of the im- 
portance of their science. Such hopes, however, were not shared in 
by those who were acquainted with the real facts of the case, and the 
rejection, by an enormous majority, of the proposition that anthro- 
pology should be recognised by the Association, was an event which 
created little surprise. In the sequel we have reprinted the dis- 
cussion on topics connected with anthropology entered on in Section 
E, and elsewhere. We may here remark on some of the objections 
which were made at Bath to the formal recognition of anthropology, 
- and we shall endeavour to examine and to refute them. 

1. “Anthropology is one-half, or to a great extent, ethnological, 
and to a great extent, anatomical.’”” We here deeply regret to see 
that Sir Roderick Murchison, whose courtesy to anthropologists, and 
general feeling of equity, has led him, for the last two years, worthily 
to preside over Section E, fails to see that although anthropology is 
certainly ethnological to a great extent, yet it is a science which 
comprises ethnology, ethnography, archeology, philology, but only 
trespasses on anatomical grounds so far as anthropotomy (the science 
of human anatomy alone) is legitimately included in it. 

2. ‘*Almost all the gentlemen associated with Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison—his Vice-Presidents, his Secretary, and his friends right and 
left of him, thirty or forty in all—were unacquainted with anthro- 
pology, with the exception of Mr. Blake.”’ The cause of this state- 
ment was certainly due to the misfortune of the gentlemen to whom 
Sir Roderick Murchison referred; certainly not to the fault of Mr. 
Blake. Why some of the gentlemen alluded to did not protest against 
Sir Roderick’s statement that they were unacquainted with anthro- 
pology, we cannot divine. Whether they were so acquainted must 
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be beyond our power to decide; but from the inconvenient habit 
which many possess of writing papers directly bearing on anthropo- 
logical science, and reading them a great many times over in public, 
we should ourselves, after careful perusal of the printed papers, 
strongly endorse Sir Roderick’s statement, that some of them, at 
least, are indeed “ unacquainted with anthropology.” 

8. ‘‘Anthropological papers were not read on sufferance.” ‘There 
was no sufferance, but great toleration.” Any person who carefully 
watched the proceedings at Newcastle must be aware that, on more 
than one occasion, anthropological papers, admitted by the authorities 
of Section E to be of scientific value, were placed on the list of papers 
to be read so late in the day as to render any discussion on them im- 
possible; whilst other ethnological papers, which had already been 
read and amply discussed in London, were placed in conspicuous 
positions on the list, although, when read, they elicited such a feeling 
of just condemnation as that pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Hincks on 
Mr. Crawfurd’s paper on the Antiquity of Man, when read before 
Section E at Newcastle. That anthropological papers, although 
original, were read on sufferance, whilst stale ethnological papers 
received not only toleration but preference, is an assertion which re- 
presents the true state of the case, as presented to us. 

4. ‘One or two of the papers of the anthropologists read at New- 
castle were original.” For “ one or two,” read “ the whole.” 

5. “Anthropology was an ugly name for ethnology.” ‘ Ethnology 
was a prettier word than anthropology.” That a serious scientific 
assembly, like the General Committee of the British Association, 
should consider which of two names was the “prettier” can hardly 
be imagined. We doubt if anthropology is really an ugly word; we 
think it glides as musically over the tongue as the word “kjékken- 
médding,” and that, although neither word may be very euphonious, 
each is the exponent of a scientific fact, and must therefore be neces- 
sarily maintained in the British language. 

6. ‘Ethnology was an older word than anthropology.” We doubt 
whether this statement was carefully weighed by the President of the 
Ethnological Society before its deliberate promulgation by him at the 
meeting of the General Committee. We shall prefer not to anticipate 
a detailed refutation of this alleged historical fact which may shortly: 
be laid before the scientific world, and will merely now remark that 
the frequent employment of the term anthropology by medizval 
writers was probably forgotten at the moment by Mr. Lubbock. 

Such were the style of arguments by which the General Committee 
were convinced; and although they were not such as would have 
satisfied a discriminating scientific audience in France or Germany, 
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yet we must be content to wait and labour until the claims of anthro- 
pological science shall be recognised. We feel we can add no new 
arguments to those which have been brought forward by M. Broca in 
his inimitable History of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris. In France, as in England, there was a moribund sect of 
ethnologists who, in the earlier days of anthropology, attempted to 
discourage anthropologists from pursuing their course. The relations 
which now prevail between the Anthropological and Ethnological 
Societies of Paris ought to serve as a warning to the elder, and an 
encouragement to the younger and more purely scientific Society 
of London. Sooner or later it will be learnt that the glory of 
scientific men will consist in the patient record of observed facts 
rather than in the fatal facility of being able to attract a crowd of 
both sexes to listen to equivocal science and still more equivocal 
pleasantries. 

We hope the representatives of the Anthropological Society of 
London, year after year, will press upon the authorities of the British 
Association the necessity for the true and efficient recognition of 
anthropology. Mr. Carter Blake has given notice of his intention to 
move, in 1865, ‘‘That a separate Section shall be formed, entitled 
Section H, to be devoted especially to anthropology.” We trust that 
at Birmingham every Fellow of the Anthropological Society and the 
friends of the science will be present, and support this motion, but 
that none will let the fear of being in the minority for a year or two 
deter them from supporting the above proposition. 

Some of the statements in Mr. Crawfurd’s speech appearing irre- 
concilable with known facts, the following letter appeared in the 
Bath Chronicle of Saturday, September 17th, 1864:— 

‘‘Srr,—I perceive in. the report of Mr. Crawfurd’s speech in the 
General Committee on Wednesday, a statement that the papers, or a 
portion of the papers, contributed by the Anthropological Society to 
Section E at Newcastle, had been before read elsewhere. Will you 
grant me space to state that I was Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society at the time; and formally and publicly to declare that every 
paper from the Anthropological Society, which was read in 1863 
before Section E, was entirely original, and had not been read before 
on any occasion whatever. 

‘‘Permit me also to observe that the ‘desire’ on the part of the 
Anthropological Society to return to the Ethnological Society on any 
terms, has no existence excepting in the mind of Mr. Crawfurd. 

“°C. Carter Biaxke.” 


The following important passage appeared in the Inaugural Address 
of Sir C. Lyell, and has a significant bearing on the question of the 
antiquity of man :— 
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‘‘The more we study and comprehend the geographical changes of 
the glacial period, and the migrations of animals and plants to which 
it gave rise, the higher our conceptions are raised of the duration of 
that subdivision of time, which, though vast when measured by the 
succession of events comprised in it, was brief, if estimated by the 
ordinary rules of geological classification. The glacial period was, in 
fact, a mere episode in one of the great epochs of the earth’s history ; 
for the inhabitants of the lands and seas, before and after the grand 
development of snow and ice, were nearly the same. As yet we 
have no satisfactory proof that man existed in Europe or elsewhere 
during the period of extreme cold; but our investigations on this 
head are still in their infancy. In an early portion of the postglacial 
period it has been ascertained that man flourished in Europe; and in 
tracing the signs of his existence, from the historical ages to those 
immediately antecedent, and so backward into more ancient times, 
we gradually approach a dissimilar geographical state of things, 
when the climate was colder, and when the configuration of the sur- 
face departed considerably from that which now prevails. 

‘“‘Archeologists are satisfied that in central Europe the age of 
bronze weapons preceded the Roman invasion of Switzerland; and 
prior to the Swiss-lake dwellings of the bronze age were those in 
which stone weapons alone were used. The Danish kitchen-middens 
seem to have been of about the same date; but what M. Lartét has 
called the reindeer period of the South of France, was probably 
anterior, and connected with a somewhat colder climate. Of still 
higher antiquity was that age of ruder implements of stone such as 
were buried in the fluviatile drift of Amiens and Abbeville, and which 
were mingled in the same gravel with the bones of extinct quadru- 
peds, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, tiger, and hyena. Be- 
tween the present era and that of those earliest vestiges yet discovered 
of our race, valleys have been deepened and widened, the course of 
subterranean rivers which once flowed through caverns has been 
changed, and many species of wild quadrupeds have disappeared. 
The bed of the sea, moreover, has in the same ages been lifted up, in 
many places hundreds of feet above its former level, and the outlines 
of many a coast entirely altered. 

MM. de Verneuil and Louis Lartét have recently found near 
Madrid fossil teeth of the African elephant, in old valley-drift, con- 
taining flint implements of the same antique type as those of Amiens 
and Abbeville. Proof of the same elephant having inhabited Sicily 
in the postpliocene and probably within the human period, had pre- 
viously been brought to light by Baron Anca, during his exploration 
of the bone-caves of Palermo. We have now, therefore, evidence of 
man having co-existed in Europe with three species of elephant, two 
of them extinct (namely, the mammoth and the Elephas antiquus), 
and a third, the same as that which still survives in Africa. As to 
the first of these—the mammoth—I am aware that some writers con- 
tend that it could not have died out many thousands of years before 
our time, because its flesh has been found preserved in ice, in Siberia, 
in so fresh a state as to serve for food for dogs, bears, and wolves; 
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but this argument seems to me fallacious. Middendorf, in 1843, 
after digging through some thickness of frozen soil in Siberia, came 
down upon an icy mass, in which the carcase of a mammoth was im- 
bedded so perfect that, among other parts, the pupil of its eye was 
taken out, and is now preserved in the Museum of Moscow. No one 
will deny that this elephant had lain for several thousand years in its 
icy envelope; and if it had been left undisturbed, and the cold had 
gone on increasing for myriads of centuries, we might reasonably ex- 
pect that the frozen flesh might continue undecayed until a second 
glacial period had passed away. 

‘“‘When speculations on the long series of events which occurred 
in the glacial and postglacial periods are indulged in, the imagination 
is apt to take alarm at the immensity of the time required to interpret 
the monuments of these ages, all referable to the era of existing 
species. In order to abridge the number of centuries which would 
otherwise be indispensable, a disposition is shown by many to mag- 
nify the rate of change in prehistoric times by investing the causes 
which have modified the animate and inanimate world with extra- 
ordinary and excessive energy. It is related of a great Irish orator 
of our day, that when he was about to contribute somewhat par- 
simoniously towards a public charity, he was persuaded by a friend 
to make a more liberal donation. In doing so he apologised for his first 
apparent want of generosity, by saying that his early life had been a 
constant struggle with scanty means, and that ‘they who are born to 
affluence cannot easily imagine how long a time it takes to get the 
chill of poverty out of one’s bones.’ In like manner, we of the living 
generation, when called upon to make grants of thousands of cen- 
turies in order to explain the events of what is called the modern 
period, shrink naturally at first from making what seems so lavish an 
expenditure of past time. Throughout our early education we have 
been accustomed to such strict economy in all that relates to the 
chronology of the earth and its inhabitants in remote ages, so fettered 
have we been by old traditional beliefs, that even when our reason is 
convinced, and we are persuaded that we ought to make more liberal 
grants of time to the geologist, we feel how hard it is to get the chill 
of poverty out of our bones.” 

Captain Burton’s paper ‘On the Ethnology of Dahome” will be 
read before the Anthropological Society during the forthcoming ses-. 
sion, as well as Dr. Harley’s paper “‘ On the Poisoned Arrows of Savage 
Man,”’ and Dr. Bird’s paper “On the Cheltenham Tumuli.” For 
this reason abstracts of these papers are not here inserted. 

The Decay of Species. By Dr. Dauseny, F.R.S. 

It may be assumed as an acknowledged fact, not only that every 
organised being has a limit to his existence, but also that the species 
themselves, both in the animal and vegetable kingdom, wear out 
after a certain period. But it still remains to be inquired, whether 
there are not certain natural contrivances for postponing this inevit- 
able termination to. a later period than would otherwise happen. 
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Confining himself to the vegetable kingdom, Dr. Daubeny suggested, 
that one of these provisions would seem to be the introduction of 
new varieties, which, by diverging somewhat from the original type, 
acquire fresh vigour, and thereby tend to prolong the existence 
of the species from which they are derived. One of the modes by 
which this variation in character is secured, follows as a consequence 
from the mode by which plants are reproduced through the instru- 
mentality of the floral organs, by the concurrent action of which an 
individual, intermediate in character between its respective parents, 
and therefore slightly divergent from both, is the result, so that this 
mode of multiplying the individuals of a species seems to fulfil an 
important end, even in cases where, as in plants of low organisation, 
the increase of the species is sufficiently provided for by means of 
buds. Accordingly, plants propagated by cuttings seemed in general 
to adhere very uniformly to the same type, and to be more limited in 
their deviation than those produced from seeds. But this deviation 
from the permanent type was still more completely carried out where 
the pollen of one plant is made to act upon the embryo of another, 
and here, perhaps, may arise those numerous contrivances to prevent 
self-fertilisation, which Mr, Darwin and others have pointed out. To 
the same cause, perhaps, was owing the increased vigour which a 
plant obtains by the removal into a fresh locality, or into a deserted 
country. Many, no doubt, might regard it as a sufficient explanation 
of these facts, to appeal to the changes produced in the constitution 
of a plant by such causes as tend to multiply the chances of some 
members of the species becoming adapted to the changes in the 
external conditions, which occur in the course of time, and which 
might otherwise have proved fatal to its continued existence. There 
were, however, reasons for believing that this solution did not embrace 
all the facts of the case, and that, even where every facility for pro- 
ducing the utmost amount of variation of which the species was sus- 
ceptible existed, a period at length arrived when a species dies out, 
although the climate, soil, and other external conditions continue, so 
far as we could perceive, propitious. 


Fixity of Type. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.A.S.L. 


There was at one time an universal impression that the diversities 
of type and complexion observable in the human race might easily be 
accounted for from the effects of climate, custom, food, and manner 
of life. This opinion is now entirely abandoned by the majority of 
scientific men ; but it is still firmly adhered to by thousands who con- 
tent themselves with a primd facie view of the subject. Instead of 
here adducing the very,strong, if not wholly irrefragable arguments 
by which it is refuted, it may be useful briefly to call attention to the 
facts which prove the extraordinary fixity of type which, during every 
period of history from its earliest dawn, has characterised the races, 
and even the varieties of mankind. The fact certainly appears to be, 
that as far as we can go back, the races of man under all zones have 
maintained, wherever we can trace their records, an absolute and un- 
alterable fixity. So far as we know there is no single race of pure 
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blood, which, when traced back to its earliest origin, did not present 
the very same traits which it now exhibits. It may fearlessly be said 
that history knows of no deep or permanent change effected in any 
race since her primeval dawn. On the oldest Egyptian monuments— 
as, for instance, on the tomb of Rameses Miamoun, and the hypo- 
geum, discovered by Belzoni, near the ancient Thebes—we find Jews, 
Arabs, Negroes, Egyptians, Assyrians, and Europeans depicted with 
a fidelity as to colour and feature hardly to be surpassed by a modern 
artist. There are modern Assyrians wandering about the ruins of 
Mossul, who might have stepped down bodily from the monuments of 
Nineveh. Any one who has travelled in Greece, will have observed 
that the lineaments of many modern Greeks might have been copied 
directly from the physiognomy of their ancestors: we possess his- 
torical descriptions of various ancient nations, which correspond with 
minute accuracy to the persons of their modern representations. To use 
the illustration of the prophet Jeremiah the colour of the Ethiopian 
appears to be as indelible as the spots of the leopard. But, it may be 
objected, this preservation of race-characteristic is only what we should 
expect, where the surrounding conditions remain unaltered; indeed, 
until recently, even physiologists have believed that colour, for instance, 
is solely or mainly due to climate. A single glance at the map ought 
long ago to have explained a theory so demonstrably false; and to 
have established the fact that colour is often identical under opposite 
and different under identical conditions. So far from being an im- 
portant agent, climate has upon colour only a very slight and secondary 
influence. Thus, as M. Godron has pointed out, the eastern region 
of Asia, from 70 deg. of north latitude to the equator, offers every 
variety of temperature, and yet is peopled by one single type, the 
Mongolian, whose hue grows darker instead of lighter as you advance 
northwards; so that the Chinese of the tropics are much fairer than 
the Samoeides or Tongouses who live on the shores of the icy sea. 
‘‘At the same distance from the equator,” says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘‘ we 
find fair Greeks, yellow Chinese, red Americans, and black Austra- 
lians.” By the side of fair Circassians we find brown Calmucks. 
Short dark Lapps live side by side with tall fair Finns. The Nepau- 
lese, who inhabit a mountainous and temperate region, are far darker 
than the Bengalese, who live in a sultry and far more southerly plain. 
Alexander Von Humboldt noticed long ago that the colour of the 
American Indian depended very little on his geographical position ;- 
and, in short, colour is distributed over the globe in patches, not in 
zones—a sufficient proof, if proof was wanted, that even colour, which 
seems to be the most easily altered of external peculiarities, is never- 
theless wholly independent of climatic influences. But, as though to 
prove with additional force that races are endowed with an innate 
power of resistance against the effects of all external conditions, we 
are possessed of numerons instances which show that the characters 
of race are not materially, or even appreciably, affected by a change of 
physical agencies. Europeans transplanted from the temperate to the 
torrid zone, do not, even in the course of generations, undergo any 
considerable modification of type. Three hundred years have elapsed 
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since the Dutch settled in Southern Africa, yet we have the direct 
testimony of Dr. Andrew Smith that “their descendants at this mo- 
ment are as fair as the fairest Europeans.” The descendants of the 
Spaniards, who emigrated to America three hundred and fifty years 
ago, do not differ in physical form from their brethren of Arragon 
or Andalusia. Ulloa says that the children of the Spaniards in 
Guayaquil have blonde hair, and are fairer than the Spanish children 
in Europe. The Portuguese, who three centuries ago colonised Brazil, 
Zanzibar, and Mozambique, are as truly Portuguese now as their 
ancestors were when they migrated from Europe. The French in 
Canada, the English, French, Danes, and Spaniards in the West 
Indies; the English, Dutch, and Chinese, in Malacca, remain unaltered 
and perfectly distinguishable from each other, and from the original 
inhabitants. For two centuries at least there have been Negroes in 
all parts of America, and we are told by an eye-witness that ‘‘ there 
are still many of the seventh and eighth generations whose depth and 
glossiness of colour would render them remarkable in the country of 
their ancestors.” For the same period Danes and Norwegians settled 
in Greenland have not advanced a single step towards a resemblance 
of the Esquimaux. It may be objected that a period of two or three 
centuries is little or nothing in ethnographical matters. It is, at any 
rate, everything to those who, without miraculous interference, of 
which nothing is recorded, have not more than the period between 
the deluge and the date of the oldest Egyptian monuments, in which 
to account for the appearance of the full-grown well-marked Nigri- 
tian type. But, independently of this, we find races widely differing 
from each other, but dwelling side by side, who, so far as we know, 
have from time immemorial been affected by precisely the same climate 
and external influences. Such is the case with the Bosjesmen and 
the Kaffirs, Fuegians, Patagonians, Parsees, and Hindoos. Such, 
too, is remarkably the case with the Abyssinians, who differ so 
completely from Negroes, though for unknown ages they have been 
living hemmed in on all sides by nations of the Nigritian stamp. Nay 
more, this historic fixity of type is found even in slight peculiarities 
of life and habit. The life of the Ishmaelite of to-day might be de- 
scribed in the identical terms applied to his first ancestor. Bullocks 
still draw the wagon tent of the Mongol across the steppes of Asia, 
as persistently as they did in the days of Aischylus and Herodotus, 
and perhaps a thousand years before, and although there is something 
startling in Dr. Knox’s assertion that ‘“‘Jews seem to have been traffic- 
ing in cast-off garments before Rome itself was founded,” we have 
abundant evidence that their general character and their general habits 
as pedlars and wanderers are as old as Juvenal and Martial. ‘ Every- 
where,” says General Dumas, “they have the same instincts, and the 
double genius for language and commerce.” How then can it be 
denied that the specific characters of race are constant under the most 
diverse conditions, or that the longevity of type reaches back as far 
as human knowledge can penetrate, in spite of all changes in circum- 
stances and locality? We believe that the opposite opinion has arisen 
in great measure from the supposed changes which animals and vege- 
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tables undergo when removed from one country to another; but 
even if such changes were certain and important, we should have 
no right to infer the equal mutability of type in the human race, 
and without here showing that the effect of such influence has been 
greatly exaggerated, we may quote the high authority of Mr. Darwin 
for the belief that even in the case of animals, the changes thus pro- 
duced are ‘‘extremely small.” The argument could hardly fail to have 
some weight, even if we left it here; but there are three races which 
illustrate it so forcibly, and which have been known to exist for so 
many ages, that they deserve a few moments of separate consideration. 
I mean the Negroes, the Gipsies, and the Jews. The Negroes are 
known to have existed some twenty-three or twenty-four centuries be- 
fore Christ; some would assert that we have historic evidence of their 
existence even thirty or forty centuries before Christ. Accepting the 
lowest calculation, and arguing on the supposition of a deluge univer- 
sal as regards mankind, we have but a veiy short period to explain 
the gradual development of a Nigritian from a Caucasian, or a Cauca- 
sian from a Nigritian type. Now, there is no reasoner so utterly 
uninformed, as to suppose that mere natural causes are sufficient to 
account for so vast a change in so brief a period. We find Negroes 
not in Africa only, but in Koenlun, in Assam, in Formosa, in Malacca, 
the Andamans, the Philippines, and many other regions. Under 
whatever climate they are placed, there is no material variation in the 
apparently indelible characteristics of their race, and no known set of 
conditions is capable of producing their colour, much less their con- 
formation, in any historic period of years. How, then, is it possible 
to account for the appearance of well-defined Negroes by the side of 
equally well-marked European, Asiatic, and African nations only a 
few generations after the period of Noah? And if, in the space of 
four thousand years, we see in these races not the slightest tendency 
to change, what right have we to assume that, by natural causes, a 
change ever took place in them at all? Neither heat, nor cold, nor 
moisture, nor scarcity of food, nor an arid soil, nor Jegraded habits, 
nor any known physical agent, is adequate to produce, in any given 
term of years, the characteristics of this race. How, then, is their 
origin to be explained! It is hardly worth while, before a scientific 
assembly, to call to our aid the curse of Noah, respecting which the 
common argument seems to be, that Ham and Avs descendants, who 
were not cursed, were slaves and Negroes, because Canaan and his 
descendants, who never were Negroes, or in the same sense slaves at 
all, were cursed! We may hope that the time is past when such 
logic could have been identified with orthodoxy in theological belief. 
Again, for some five centuries or more, the Gipsies have wandered 
over, and lived in, all the countries of Europe, exposed to every 
variety of climate, tattered and houseless, yet retaining to the last 
the closest marks of their Asiatic origin. Wherever we find them— 
in England, France, Germany, or Italy, in Russia or in Castile, in 
bleak Scotland or in sunny Spain, on the heaths of Brazil or the 
ridges of the Himalaya hills—their character, their habits, their 
figures, and their complexions recall their ancestors on the banks of 
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the Indus. No variety of soil or weather, no number of centuries, no 
hardship or beggary have obliterated the seal which has been stamped 
on the forehead of the Gipsy race. Still more remarkably is this the 
case with the Jews. For little short of two thousand years they have 
been a despised, and often a roving community, in every region, from 
tropical heat to almost arctic cold; and yet, in spite of frequent inter- 
marriages with people of other blood, the race continues, and has re- 
mained unalterably true to its well-known type. The supposed black 
Jews, of whom so much has been made, are, in point of fact, as fabu- 
lous as white Indians. On close examination, and on unimpeachable 
testimony, they turn out to be either non-existent in the localities 
mentioned, or people with but a slight admixture of Jewish blood, or 
else the descendants of proselytes, balf converted Arabs or Africans, 
not Jews at all. The real Jews, though they have adopted the cos- 
tume, language, and manners of every people among whom they have 
dwelt, resemble each other all over the world, not only in lineaments, 
but also in conformation, temperament, and moral character; nay, 
more, which is a most remarkable fact, they retain even in the extreme 
north their precocity in attaining to the nubile age. ‘The stamp of 
his features,’’ observes the Count de Gobineau, of a Polish Jew, ‘dis- 
tinctly betrayed his origin. This inhabitant of the north, whose direct 
ancestors had been living for several generations in the snow, appeared 
to have been embrowned but yesterday, by the rays of the Syrian 
sun.” In fact, the Jew is, perhaps, the only cosmopolite ; from Gib- 
ralter to Norway, from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Cochin-China to the Caucasus, from Jaffa to Pekin, from Montevideo 
to Quebec, we find him, says Dr. Boudin, everywhere indestructible, 
though without any apparent principle of life. What he was in Egypt, 
perhaps three thousand years before Christ, that he is in Sweden and 
Poland nearly two thousand years after Christ. The vigorous carica- 
tures which the Egyptian drew of him in the hypogeum of Thebes 
have lost none of their comic force, and might be reproduced at this 
day with perfect fidelity from many living members of the race. 
Such are a few facts respecting fixity of type in the human race; it 
remains for every one who is convinced of them to draw from them 
such inferences as appear to him to be most truthful and logical. 

Mr. Russet contended at some length that the arguments on the 
subject drawn from the Aryan theory of race, from remains of imple- 
ments used by man, found in connection with the remains of extinct 
animals, and ancient history, were all in favour of a much higher 
antiquity of the human race than that usually ascribed to it, 

Mr. Vivr1an expressed his satisfaction at finding this theory, which 
was so unnoticed, when he read the first paper on the subject to the 
British Association, some seventeen years ago, now the great topic 
of the day. He was glad that the rule he then laid down was 
enforced, that of refusing to mix up scientific with religious questions; 
but he conceived that, in speaking of the Bible as a history, we had 
as much right to refer to it as we had to refer to Herodotus or any 
other book. The conclusion that had gradually forced itself upon his 
own mind, was that the white were a separate race; but that there 
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were preceding and savage races coeval with the mammoth. He be- 
lieved also that it was from eastward in Eden that the first parents 
of our race sprang. He contended that no d priori difficulty which 
the Bible placed in the way of the acceptance of any conclusion from 
science, ought to withhold us from the consideration and acceptance 
of that conclusion, for it involved no greater difficulty than that pre- 
sented to all believers in the Bible, that thousands of savages for 
whom Christ died had perished without ever having heard the name 
of Christ. He believed that there was an earlier race of man, and an 
earlier race of animals than those mentioned in the Bible, for the 
chronology of the Bible did not give sufficient time for the making 
those changes in the races of men and animals which we now know 
had taken place. ‘To reconcile, therefore, the Bible history and 
chronology, we must have an earlier race both of men and animals. 
He believed, too, that domestic animals were created after Adam. 
They found Abel taking to the keeping of sheep long before there 
could have been a taming of wild animals. 

Mr. Crawrurp, in the course of some general remarks on the 
paper, stated that the Egyptians were a mixed race, and differed in 
every country in which they were found; and the same remark 
applied to the Jews. He had long looked for, but had never found 
a pure Jew yet. He had a high respect for the Jews. They were 
incomparably superior to any other people, and as an evidence he 
would produce the Old Testament. Such a work as that could never 
have been produced by an Arab, a Hindoo, or a Chinese. The Jews 
were the most highly educated people of Asia. 

Mr. F. P. Fettows, of Wolverhampton, had heard the paper read 
with great pleasure; but on one or two points he rather differed with 
the writer. He thought that our many types did not come from an 
extreme type, like the Negro or the Caucasian, but from some 
medium type. He thought that that was a true explanation of our 
present difference of races. He believed that if we went through 
England we should find types of every race of man, except colour. 
He believed that we should find types of the Caucasian, and, to some 
extent, of the Negro—the woolly head, and the Negro figure. How 
had this come about? His opinion was, that we had come from the 
East. That from the East Africa had been peopled, and Africa, 
being a hot climate, its inhabitants gradually became darker and 
darker in colour in the course of ages until they came to the Negro 
type. As examples, contrast the newly-arrived Negro in the United 
States with one who had sprung in the second or third generation, 
from those previously there. And then, look at those popularly 
described as Yankees. They were of a different type to their pro- 
genitors, whether English or German, and were approximating to the 
type of the North American Indian. Grant it, that the approxima- 
tion was as yet but slight, yet remember in how short a time that ap- 
proximation had been effected; and then one would easily see how, 
in the course of ages, a type would be completely changed. 

Captain Jenkin had had a great deal to do with the Jews, and 
was anxious to restore some of them from the doubt thrown by Mr. 
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Crawfurd upon their Israelitish origin. The dark Jews of Bagdad 
and Athens were Jews, and were recognised as such by the white 
Jews of England. 

Sir Henry Rawttnson thought that a great source of difference 
between the speakers arose from various acceptations of the word 
‘“type.” Many characteristics went to the making of a type; and 
while there was, for instance, great difference in the characteristics of 
different Jews, yet the Jewish type was the same. Colour did not 
constitute type; and black and white Jews were still Jews, possessing 
the type of the descendants of Abraham. That descent, not pro- 
fession of the Jewish religion, constituted a Jew. Jews had inter- 
married with Gentile women in every country wherein they had been 
found, and the characteristics of the progeny had been affected ac- 
cordingly; but the Jewish type was preserved, and that he could 
always tell, he thought, by a peculiar twitch at the bottom of the 
cheek, however a Jew might in other respects differ from the Israel- 
itish type. 

Mr. Lussock said that if we were to believe in an universal deluge, 
we must alter the date of that deluge; for the period now assigned 
was not sufficient to ‘account for all the changes of race that had 
taken place. He was a.strong believer in the unity of the human 
race; but he did not claim)to be considered orthodox on that account, 
because he considered that the race was of greater antiquity than 
most people were inclined to admit, though he admitted that varieties 
of type sprung up more numerously in former times, when men did 
not emigrate as they did now with the intelligence and the means of 
protecting themselves from the difference of climate. 


On the Anatomy of Quadrumana, with a comparative estimate of 
the Intelligence of Apes and Monkeys. By Dr. Crisp. 


This paper was illustrated by numerous diagrams, skulls, and other 
bones of the gorilla, orang, chimpanzee, gibbon, and those of many 
of the lower quadrumana. The ear bones were shown of man, gorilla, 
chimpanzee, and orang, the first time, Dr. Crisp said, they had been 
seen together, or described. The short space of time allotted would not 
enable him to do justice to the subject. He had examined and dis- 
sected more than 220 of the Quadrumana, including five chimpanzees 
and five orangs, and had taken casts, drawings, and measurements of 
many of them, so that he spoke chiefly from his own observations 
and not from books. In reference to the paper of the President, Dr. 
Gray, he begged to digress a little for the purpose of introducing a 
new system of teaching comparative anatomy. The plan which 
he had pursued, is one which, he believed, has never before, been 
attempted, and was solely and exclusively his own. It consists in 
taking casts in plaster of Paris and in wax, of the most important 
parts of the animal, including the thoracic, the abdominal, the pelvic 
viscera, the brain, eyes, and such portions of the muscles, and of 
other parts as present peculiarities of form or structure. ‘The ali- 
mentary tube is inflated and dried, as are also the larynx and trachea. 
These parts are shown together, with the skeleton, and with the 
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stuffed or prepared specimen (when not too large), so that the animal 
and its anatomy are at once revealed to the spectator. If this system 
were followed in our museums of natural history, the structure of 
animals in relation to their habits might readily be known, and the 
study of comparative anatomy, now so little attended to, might be 
made both instructive and agreeable. The bones of a large orang, 
brought from Borneo by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, were exhibited 
to show the great proportional difference between the fore extremities 
of this brute, the height of which was about four feet two inches, the 
expanse of the arms, from tip to tip of the longest finger, seven feet 
eleven inches; whereas in man this expanse (as was well known) 
was equal to his height. The curvature of the phalanges was 
pointed out; the sulci in some of these phalanges, and the thick pad 
at the flexure of the fingers and toes; the two last peculiarities Dr. 
Crisp believed had not before been noticed. The skull presented a 
less brutish aspect than that of the gorilla, the ridges being smaller, 
and the brain case more elevated. The visceral anatomy of the chim- 
panzee and orang were next described, and the differences between 
the various organs and those of man pointed out. The peculiar 
twisted form of the gall-bladder in the orang and chimpanzee (net 
before noticed) was described, and the absence of the valvule con- 
niventes was especially dwelt upon, as well as the peculiarity in the 
aggregate and other intestinal glands. The thoracic and abdominal 
viscera in the gorilla were likewise alluded to, and it was inferred 
that in many points the gorilla was further removed from the human 
subject than the chimpanzee or orang. The great length of the spinous 
processes of the cervical vertebra (of which a drawing was shown) 
was considered one great mark of the degradation of the gorilla. 
The processes were longer than those of the lion, tiger, bear, rhino- 
ceros or hippopotamus, and served to give attachment to the great 
muscles that supported the head; other differences were pointed out 
in the anthropoid apes, such as the absence of skull sutures, the im- 
mense size of the canine teeth; absence of the styloid process; rudi- 
mentary mammillary processes ; large lower jaw; straight spine ; 
absence of the round ligament of the head of the thigh bone, and 
wide space between the bones of the arm. The length of the intes- 
tinal tube in the various species was next given as well as the weight 
of the brain, the relative weight of that of the adult gorilla being one 
of the lowest in the quadrumanous scale; some of the smaller mon- 
keys, however, had proportionately a larger brain than man. The 
character of the ears, hair, eyes, windpipe, and other parts was de- 
scribed; and lastly, the diseases of these animals were noticed, tubercle 
being very common; but it was a mistake to suppose that the gene- 
rality of the Quadrumana that died in this country were affected with 
tuberculous lungs, no instance of cancer or dropsy had been met with by 
Dr. Crisp, and he believed that the exanthemata were unknown. He had 
met with one case of epilepsy in an albino monkey (Macacus rhesus), 
and one of aneurism. Among the parasites, besides Echinococcus cysts, 
he had discovered the Filaria gracilis in two instances, and he had 
found an Ascaris lumbricoides in a chimpanzee that he had recently 
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dissected, but he had not had time to describe it. Dr. Crisp said : 
In conclusion, all my hearers are, probably, well acquainted with the 
habits of the two apes, the orang and chimpanzee, and two may be 
seen at the present time, one a young female orang at the Zoological 
Gardens, the other, a young male chimpanzee at the Crystal Palace. 
Although the approach of these animals to the form and movement 
of man is the nearest among the members of the brute creation, I am 
not aware, although I have watched both of them, and made careful 
inquiries of the keepers of these and of others that I have seen, that 
they possess any degree of intelligence over many of the lower Quad- 
rumana, or, indeed, beyond that of the dog or elephant. I need not 
repeat the well known descriptions of some of the anthropoid apes, 
In point of intelligence these apes appear to be on a par, although 
the orang, notwithstanding his supposed anatomical inferiority, has, 
I believe, exhibited more evidence of sagacity. The mode of pro- 
gression, however, in the chimpanzee is more man-like; the soles of 
the foot being placed on the ground, whilst in the orang and gorilla 
the side only is applied. I have observed one habit of the orang 
that I think worthy of notice; when eating, and the animal is doubt- 
ful as to the nature of the food, the morsel is protruded on the edge 
of the lower lip, this part being so much elongated as to allow of a 
careful inspection by the eyes. One of the most remarkable anthro- 
poid apes that I have seen, was an orang that, many years since, be- 
longed to the Zoological Society; she rejoiced in the unaristocratic 
name of “ Jenny’’, was about two years old when she arrived at the 
gardens, and had lived there three years (longer, I believe than any 
of her kind). ‘ Jenny” would blow out a candle, unlock a door, 
putting the key into the lock herself; rub a window with a cloth, 
put sugar into her tea, and pour the sugar into a saucer and drink it; 
use a needle and thread, and many imitative acts of this kind; but in 
all these acts it must be remembered, that there is no evidence of 
superior intelligence equal to that exhibited by the dog or the ele- 
phant; it is only the mechanism of the hand that gives this animal 
the advantage; and it is questionable whether the above-named 
quadrupeds are not a degree above the man-like apes in intelligence 
and sagacity. But let us first compare animals of the same order, 
although in some respects anatomically inferior. Some present, like 
myself, may have seen the celebrated mandrill baboon “ Jerry” 
(Pupio mormon), at the late Surrey Zoological Gardens, when they 
were first opened. This brute, although of ferocious aspect and 
very savage to strangers, would drink a cup of tea, pouring the tea 
into his saucer, sit in a chair, smoke a pipe and drink gin and water, 
cover himself with a blanket like the chimpanzee and orang, and do 
many man-like acts at the bidding of his keeper. When the compa- 
rative small size of brain in this animal is considered, it is strange 
that it should possess so much of the imitative faculty; but let us 
take a more familiar example by way of comparison, viz., the little 
Cebus or capuchin, many of which are seen about the London streets, 
and whose intelligence greatly exceeds that of the anthropoid; gun 
firing, fiddle playing, fencing, sweeping, dancing, and a vast number 
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of other acts and grimaces that excite the wonder of the beholders. 
The intelligence and sagacity of the dog and the elephant are too 
well known to need repetition here. To bring this hasty and dis- 
jointed sketch to a close, I may remark that I could have enumerated 
a great number of examples to show that, in some points, many of 
the monkeys have a nearer resemblance to man than the anthropoid 
apes. I reserve this for a future occasion, and I venture now to draw 
the following conclusions :—1. That the anthropoid apes, both ana- 
tomically and in reference to their amount of intelligence, are not 
entitled to the elevated position in which they have been placed by 
some anatomists. 2. That the line of demarcation between man and 
these brutes is so wide and clearly defined as to entitle the human 
family, as maintained by Blumenbach, Cuvier and others, to a sepa- 
rate and exclusive division in the animal scale. 

Professor Ro.ueston called the attention of the meeting to 
certain statements of Dr. Crisp, which he (Dr. Rolleston) consi- 
dered to be erroneous. Dr. Crisp had asserted that the method of 
displaying anatomical preparations in our public museums of Compa- 
rative Anatomy was, in some respects, extremely deficient; and more 
particularly (we understood him to say) in regard to the anatomy of 
the brain, which could only be illustrated by casts such as he had 
been in the habit of making. Professor Rolleston thought he had 
done injustice to the authorities presiding over our public institutions, 
and especially to Mr. Flower, the conservator of the Hunterian Col- 
lection, who, by great labour and perseverance, had made and dis- 
played in that institution a most beautiful series of casts of the brains 
of the higher animals, which might in some respects be regarded as 
unique. Dr. Wright of Dublin had also executed a fine series of 
casts. 

Dr. Crisp, in answer to Dr. Rolleston, said that the plan adopted 
of taking casts of the various organs was very common, and had been 
adopted for a long time; but his system of showing the animal, with 
its anatomy, was entirely his own, and nothing like it, as supposed by 
Dr. Rolleston, was seen at the College of Surgeons or in any other 
place. As regards the correctness of his statement respecting the 
size of the blood-corpuscle in the chimpanzee and orang, it was con- 
firmed by the examinations of Mr. Gulliver, whose researches were 
well known. Dr. Rolleston was entirely in error in his statement 
respecting the comparative size of the brain in man. In many of the 
smaller monkeys, as the Cebus, it was relatively larger than in man; 
indeed, if we looked to a lower grade of the animal chain, as in some 
of the rodents and small birds, the brain (as Dr. Crisp had abundantly 
proved) was relatively larger than in men. Dr. Crisp said that in 
his leisure hours he occasionally indulged in writing fables, and as 
Dr. Rolleston had terminated his remarks by a poetical quotation, he 
would follow his example. The subject was the meeting of the apes 
and monkeys to consider their position in the animal scale. The sub- 
joined was the application, it having been recently asserted that ‘‘ the 
erect position was not peculiar to man; the kangaroo and the penguin 
sharing this attitude with him.” 
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“The kangaroo a tripod firm, 
Makes by sitting on his stern; 
And some assert penguin and he, 
Are as erect as man can be. 
Surely a tub might just as well 
Their illustrations serve to swell, 
Especially an empty one, 
Crown’d with professors’ cap and gown.” 

On the Measures of Geological Time by Natural Chronometers. By 
Professor PHILLIPS. 

Distinguishing in the first place between the history of operations on 
the sea and on the land, by which the succession of ancient phenomena 
is determined, from the attempts to ascertain, first the relation, and 
finally the absolute chronology of these events, the author noticed seve- 
ral orders of natural effects, which, being traceable through the later 
geological periods, and still in progress, seemed the fittest to be em- 
ployed in the marking of Cainozoic time. Examples are found in the 
action of streams wearing away their channels, or depositing sediment 
in particular expansions, or by the sea-side; in the formation and growth 
of peat moor; the filling up of lakes; the accumulation of detritus in 
conical mounds at the foot of precipices by falling of rocks, or torrents 
of water. The last case was illustrated by drawings, and a description 
of the remarkable mound of La Tiniére on the lake of Geneva, near 
Villeneuve, which has been investigated by M. Morlot. At this 
place one of the mounds, the least ancient, has been cut through by 
the railway to a depth of between twenty and thirty feet. The sec- 
tion exposes the materials usually found in such mounds; large and 
small pebbles and sand; but, in addition, those bands of loamy na- 
ture, six to eight inches thick, are seen to range parallel to the gene- 
ral surface—one four feet below the surface, another ten feet, the 
third nineteen feet. The bands contain charcoal, and have rather 
the aspect of vegetable earth, in part stained yellow. With the 
upper one were found Roman religuie—fragments of tiles and a coin ; 
the middle one yielded no such objects, but some bronze fabrications ; 
the lower one coarse pottery, also fragments of bones of men and 
animals. Professor Phillips was so fortunate as to obtain by his own 
research a portion of cranial bone, which, by the help of Mr. C. 
Robertson, of the Oxford Museum, he found to be, as he had con- 
jectured, part of the occipital bone of man. (The specimen was ex- 
hibited.) From these facts M. Morlot inferred that at three succes- 
sive epochs the actions of the torrent spread the religuie of human 
occupations over the growing delta of La Tiniére, that the epochs 
may be approximately calculated at 1600, 3800, and 6400 years ago. 
And he refers these dates to particular points in the “‘ Roman”, 
“bronze”, and “ stone’’ periods ; so that the earliest trace of man in 
this delta is between 6000 and 7000 years old. No stone implements 
occurred in this mound. The age of the whole mound is estimated 
at 10,000 years. M. Morlot also applied the same method of compu- 
tation to the earlier and larger conical mound of La Tiniére, which 
was deposited while the Lake of Geneva was maintained at a higher 
level. The result gives for this cone one thousand centuries, and M. 
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Morlot regards it as a fair approximation to the length of “ post- 
glacial” time; the term “ post-glacial”, as we employ it in England, 
being supposed to agree with the end of the last great extension of 
ice in the Alps. Professor Phillips then presented to the meeting, 
on the part of M. Morlot, English translations executed by that gen- 
tleman, of the interesting memoirs which he had read to the Academy 
at Lausanne, and to a meeting of the Society of Natural Philosophy 
at that place. 

Mr. Lupsocx said he was very sorry that M. Morlot was not 
present, as he was half an Englishman by blood, and wholly an En- 
glishman by feeling, which did not make him the less a Swiss. It 
would give him great satisfaction to know that his researches and 
conclusions had been that day stamped with such unquestionable 
authority as had just been extended to them. With regard to the 
Roman layer, he would venture to say that he thought further in- 
quiry was necessary, because at present their researches did not 
extend beyond one Roman coin, the present whereabouts of which 
even Mr. Evans had been unable to discover. He (Mr. Lubbock) 
would remind the meeting that although the Roman domination in 
Switzerland did not last long, still Roman coins circulated there long 
after the Romans had been driven out. He would venture, looking 
at the flourishing condition of the Association, to suggest that Prof. 
Phillips should propose that a small sum should be placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Morlot to enable him to continue those researches which 
had produced such marked results, particularly with regard to the 
question involved in the Roman layer, which, in fact, was not only 
the foundation but the keystone of the whole argument connected 
with the subject. 


On the Supposed Stone, Bronze, ands Iron Ages of Society. By Joun 
CRAWFURD, Esq., F.R.S. 


The theory which supposes three different ages of civilisation, marked 
respectively by the use of arms and implements of stone, of bronze, 
and of iron, seems to have originated in the discoveries recently made 
by the examination of the refuse-heaps of Denmark and the pile 
buildings of the Swiss lakes. In so. far as relates to Denmark and 
Switzerland, and most probably to several other parts of Western 
Europe in which the advance of civilisation was very slow, there can 
be little doubt but that the three ages above indicated did really 
exist, but if the order of progress indicated by them be applied, as a 
general rule, to all mankind, we shall soon find the theory refuted by 
the stubborn facts of history. Man, created naked, houseless, and 
even speechless, but with a brain to invent, hands and tongue to 
execute, and necessity to stimulate him, has been enabled to surmount 
the seeming difficulties of his position. In his progress towards civi- 
lisation, his advance has always been in proportion to the opportu- 
nities presented to him, and to the capacity of the race to which he 
happened to belong. In so far as his progress is indicated by arms 
and tools, it appeared to him that it may be divided into three 
periods. On man’s first appearance, the most obvious materials 
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would consist of wood or bone; and to this early time would 
probably belong the invention of fire. This would constitute the 
wood and bone age, of which, from the perishable nature of the 
materials, we can, of course, possess but slender records. This would 
be followed by the period in which tools and weapons were fabricated 
from stone, accompanied by the discovery of the art of fabricating 
utensils of clay fashioned by the hand. This last, however, might 
not always be the case, for the South Sea islanders, who had invented 
stone arms and tools, and who were very far from being abject 
savages, were unacquainted with pottery, and in their ignorance of 
any vessel capable of producing boiling water, scalded their fingers at 
the tea-urn of Captain Cook. The stone period would constitute the 
second age, and the third (a great stride) would consist of that in 
which metals were substituted for stone. This might be called 
the metallic period. The metal which in this case would be first 
employed, would be iron or copper—the only ones of sufficient 
hardness to make cutting implements. Bronze, of far more dif- 
cult production than either, would necessarily be a more recent 
invention. Dr. Percy, in his great work on ‘ Metallurgy”, thinks 
that iron preceded all metals. On mere metallurgical considera- 
tions, there can surely be no question but that iron would have 
priority over copper and bronze, yet there are conditions under which 
this order has certainly been reversed, although they are exceptional. 
Iron was totally unknown to all the aboriginal inhabitants of America, 
and copper and bronze were known to but a small number of the 
more civilised nations. Their arms and tools were of wood, bone, 
and stone. The same was the case, not only with the savages of 
Australia and New Guinea, but with the more civilised inhabitants of 
the innumerable islands of the North and South Pacific Ocean, all of 
whom, since their discovery, have received iron with avidity, when- 
ever they had the opportunity. Even the savages of the Andaman 
Islands, who had previously made their arrow-heads of stone, now 
make them of iron, availing themselves of the iron of wrecked Euro- 
pean shipping. None of these rude people have themselves attempted 
to reduce iron from its ores, and of course, not the more difficult task 
of reducing the ores of copper and tin, even supposing them to have 
possessed them, for the production of bronze. ‘They now receive the 
metals from strangers, as most probably did the rude forefathers of 
the civilised nations of Europe. The rudest people possessed of the 
art of reducing the ores of iron to the metallic state, are certain Negro 
tribes of Africa, and the least advanced inhabitants of the Malay 
Archipelago, as in the example of the Dyaks of Borneo. While the 
languages of the savages of Borneo are different from those of these 
two civilised nations, nearly all the terms connected with such arts as 
they possess are taken from the Malay and Javanese; and among 
these the terms connected with the fabrication of iron, and the forging 
of tools and weapons of it, are wholly taken from the Malay or 
Javanese languages, which, although differing essentially from each 
other, agree for the most part in this respect. From all this, I think 
it must be inferred, that the invention of iron was made by the civi- 
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lised people of Sumatra and Java, the ruder nations being only imi- 
tators. All the metals, which are native products of the Malayan 
countries, are known by native names. These are confined to iron, 
steel, tin, and gold. Silver, copper, and quicksilver, are known only 
by foreign ones, the two last being taken from the Sanskrit. No 
mines of any of the three are ever known to have been wrought 
within the Archipelago, and they must consequently have been re- 
ceived from strangers, and these strangers were Hindiis, the only 
people that in remote times are authentically ascertained to have held 
intercourse with the Malayan nations. Bronze or bell-metal has 
been long known to the Javanese, and largely used in the manufacture 
of musical instruments of percussion, as the well-known gong, imme- 
morially a considerable article of exportation to other islands of the 
Archipelago. The name for bronze in the Malayan language is 
taken from the Sanskrit, and as the copper also must have come from 
India, we may conclude that the manufacture of bronze was intro- 
duced by the Hindis. America is a case in which an age of bronze 
preceded one of iron; but even the bronze age itself was here pre- 
ceded by one of copper. The case was, however, exceptional, and 
arose out of a peculiarity in the geographical formation of a part of 
the American continent—the existence in the state of Michigan and 
about the shores of Lake Superior of extensive formations of copper 
in the metallic state. Ancient Egypt seems to be a case in which a 
bronze age clearly preceded an iron one, or, at least, in which cutting 
instruments of bronze preceded those of iron. From the statement 
of Kempfer it will appear that a bronze age never could have existed 
in Japan. Indeed, bronze, or an alloy of copper with tin, is not 
named at all by Kempfer. The ages of man on the stages of his 
social progress as measured by the materials of his tools and weapons, 
in so far as Japan is concerned, would consist of a wood and bone age, 
a stone age, and a copper age, while there would be neither an age of 
bronze nor of iron. If we look to the condition of the metals among 
the Pheenicians, the Jews, and the Assyrians—people all of them far 
in advance of all the nations of Europe 3,000 years ago—those of 
Greece and Italy excepted—we shall find them in possession of iron, 
copper, and bronze; but which of them was in most general use it is 
not easy to determine. That the Jews were early familiar with all of 
them, and also with tin and lead, is proved by the frequent mention 
of them in the Pentateuch and other parts of Scripture. The critics. 
admit that the word which in our translation is rendered brass, should 
be sometimes bronze and sometimes copper. The helmet and the 
armour of the giant Goliah are described as of brass—in this case 
probably copper—and the point of his spear of iron, but no notice is 
taken of his sword. When David collected materials for the Temple 
which his son and successor was to build, he is said to have “ pre- 
pared iron in abundance for the nails for the doors of the gates and 
for the joinings and brass in abundance without weight”; the last of 
these probably signifying copper and bronze without weight, an ex- 
pression from which it might be applied that copper and bronze were 
more abundant in Judea than iron. The Tyrians most probably fur- 
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nished the Jews with all their metals, for they themselves, mere 
shepherds, herdsmen and rude husbandmen, are not likely to have 
been skilled in mining and the reduction of metals, not to say that 
their country is not rich in metallic ores. From the discoveries of 
Mr. Layard, we find that the Assyrians, one of the greatest and most 
civilised of the nations of ancient Asia, were well acquainted with 
gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and bronze. Iron appears to have been 
with the Assyrians in more general use than either copper or bronze ; 
although, from its more rapid decomposition, we have necessarily 
fewer relics of it. Accordingto Mr. Layard, it was, indeed, an 
export from Assyria to Egypt. Iron and steel, although not cast- 
iron, appear to have been known to the Hindiis beyond the reach of 
all record. So have been copper, tin and bronze. Iron alone is ex- 
tensively diffused over India. Copper is sparingly produced, and 
gold, silver, tin, lead and zinc have immemorially been importations. 
India, with its advanced civilisation, may be considered as one of the 
countries in which the art of reducing the ores of iron to the metallic 
state was first invented. Bronze has also been immemorially known 
to the Hindiis, and has been found in very ancient coins, images, and 
sacrificial utensils. I am not aware, however, that there is any evi- 
dence of its having ever been used in India in the fabrication of tools 
or cutting instruments, as it was in Egypt, Greece and Etruria. One 
of its elements, tin, is not a product of the soil of India, but an 
import from a comparatively remote country, while at the same time 
the manufacture of steel is to all appearance of great antiquity. We 
may safely conclude, then, that bronze did not precede iron, but, on 
the contrary, followed it among the Hindiis. The probability is, 
that the inventions both of iron and steel were made in India at 
several independent points, for I find that not only do the names of 
these commodities, but of the tools and implements made from them, 
differ in the different classes of the languages of that extensive country. 
The Chinese now possess, and seem for many ages to have possessed, 
far more metallurgic skill than any other people of Asia, unless we 
except the Javanese, who seem to be, in this respect at least, their 
equals. Indeed, it may be said that, in metallurgic skill the Chinese 
excelled the nations of Europe even down to the middle of the last 
century, although now so far behind them. This people must be set 
down as one of those among whom the use of iron preceded that of 
bronze. As to the races of man in Europe, in so far at least as the 
more advanced of them are concerned, the use of iron and bronze 
seems to have been cotemporary; bronze being preferred for cutting 
instruments down to the discovery of the art of case-hardening iron, 
when the last superseded the first. In the time of the Homeric 
poems and of the early Greeks, the sword was of bronze, but as the 
Greeks advanced in civilisation it was of hard iron. As to the very 
rude people who constructed the pile villages of the Swiss lakes, and 
the yet ruder of Denmark, of whose existence, like that of the savages 
of Australia, the only record consists in huge heaps of shells, the 
refuse of their coarse diet, it may be readily conceded that bronze 
was known to them before iron. But it is impossible to imagine a 
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people in so barbarous and precarious a state of existence to have 
been the fabricators of their own tools and weapons of such a mate- 
rial, for this would suppose them possessed of the art of reducing the 
ores of copper, of importing tin, and of smelting, moulding, and 
casting bronze. It is evident to me that the implements and weapons 
of bronze which so rude a people possessed must of necessity have 
been supplied by strangers more advanced than themselves. Those 
who furnished them to the Swiss pile-builders would probably be the 
Etruscans and other advanced people of Northern Italy, and they 
would do so much in the same way as the nations of Europe have 
supplied the savages of America with tools and weapons of iron— 
that is, in exchange for furs and other crude native productions. In 
answer to the question, But from whence came the bronze weapons 
found in the Scandinavian shell-heaps and peat bogs? He came to 
the conclusion that their bronze swords were of foreign fabrication, 
introduced in the course of trade. From the small size of the hilts 
it may be inferred that they were the work of some Asiatic people, 
and probably of the same who introduced into Scandinavia the Runic 
characters. He thought the iron found in the diluvium of the Swiss 
pile-villages was the produce of some Gallic or German nation more 
advanced than the rude builders themselves, while the bronze relics 
would be of foreign importation. The frequency of bronze and the 
infrequency of iron relics, with the discovery of the latter only in the 
last or more recent stratum of the alluvium is, he thought, reasonably 
accounted for by the far more perishable nature of iron. 

Dr. Dausrny thought that the hypothesis of the three ages was 
well established, but no doubt there were intermediate links. He 
had latterly discovered in Britanny a variety of tools of a superior 
style and structure, and exhibiting much more art and civilisation, 
than those which had been found in Normandy. This was also per- 
haps true of the Druidical remains found there; and the questicn 
was, whether the priests who placed them there used those instru- 
ments. Upon those remains were found engravings of such imple- 
ments, and one other; and this rendered it probable that no others 
were in use at the time. He was rather surprised to find Mr. Craw- 
furd saying that the iron age preceded the bronze, and quoted several 
passages of ancient history to show that it appeared that not only did 
bronze precede, but was preferred to iron. 

Mr. Viv1an said he had lately accompanied Professor Phillips in. 
his researches into the deposits of the Swiss lakes, and he found that 
they showed no relative position of stone, bronze and iron, as exhi- 
biting the relative age of the instruments, but Swiss naturalists con- 
curred that there was an order of appearance of stone, bronze, and 
iron of such a nature in the bog in which they were buried, but they 
could not determine the antiquity of the deposit. He was himself 
inclined to believe that stone, bronze, and iron implements were used 
by different classes of the same tribe in the same way as firearms 
were found in use among different ranks of Negroes in Africa at this 
day—the highly-finished arm by the chiefs and the common flint 
lock by the common natives; just so the flint were used by the men, 
and the metal implements by their chiefs. 
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Mr. Carter Brake pointed out that the bronze remains found in 
the Scotch kitchen-middens were almost identical with those of the 
present day. Mr. Crawfurd had told them that no man was able to 
distinguish the skulls of Arab, Hindi, and European; but on the 
previous day he had told them that each of these people were of dif- 
ferent origin. This placed Mr. Crawfurd in the dilemma of affirming 
that nations of wholly different origin might have identical cranial 
form. He was sorry that neither in the paper just read, nor in that 
form of it which had previously been read in London, had Mr. Craw- 
furd alluded to M. Pouchet’s theory, that the small helves of the 
instruments of the Scandinavians was due to their having been used 
by the heroines of Norse romance. 

Mr. CrawFurD: The theory might be wild, but it was ingenious. 

Professor RAWLINSON said he agreed in the main with the views 
of Mr. Crawfurd. They were all aware that different people of the 
world were even now at different periods of their existence. In many 
places they were only as yet in a state of infancy, and used implements 
of bone and stone; in others bronze was added; and then there were 
people who had used at the same time bronze and iron instruments, 
until the superiority of iron became generally acknowledged, and the 
bronze went out of use. Among the ruins of Babylon, however, no 
iron implements had been found; while stone and bronze had been 
found in such a position as showed that the stone had been used 
before the bronze. 

Mr. CRawFurpD very briefly replied. 


On the Supposed Infecundity of Human Hybrids or Crosses, by J. 
CrawFuRD, Esq., F.R.S. 


He said that connected with hybridity, a theory had lately sprung 
up and chiefly obtained currency in France and America. This sup- 
posed that the mongrels resulting from the union of two different 
races of the human family ought to be sterile, as is the case with the 
progeny of two opposite species of the same genus of the lower ani- 
mals; and to give an example, one of the advocates of the doctrine 
goes the length of asserting that the continuation of a race of Mulat- 
toes is as impossible as the continuation of a race of mules. He was 
satisfied that this theory was without a shadow of foundation. The 
theory was not tenable so far as concerns the races of Europe, since 
here we see the most mongrel nations not only equal to those the 
least mixed, but even in advance of them in strength, civilisation, and 
numbers; witness the French and the English with their American 
descendants. But even when the races of men are the most widely 
different, no infertility can be traced in their mongrel descendants, 
and of this examples in abundance can be produced in every quarter 
of the globe; and the crosses themselves, wherever found, are un- 
conscious of their supposed incapacity. Mr. Crawfurd, after citing a 
great intermixture of races that has been going on for at least two 
thousand years on the African side of the Mediterranean, and many 
examples of mongrel populations in Asia which multiply just as 
fast as the parent stock, pointed to America and its islands as the 
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region in which the commixture of the races, and these, too, of the 
most opposite character, had been presented on the largest scale. 
Mexico was a good example. Out of a computed population of 
8,000,000, a million only are of pure European blood, and 4,000,000 
of pure Indian blood, leaving no fewer than 3,000,000 of Mestizos, 
that is of parties half European and half Red Indian. Thus we 
have a hybrid people which, instead of dying out, has, since the 
invasion of Cortez in the beginning of the sixteenth century, come 
to equal in number the populations of Holland, or of Denmark, 
or of Scotland. ‘The majority of the present population of Hayti 
was understood to be a mixed one, consisting of the descend- 
ants of Caribs, Negroes, and Europeans. Yet in 1814, when the 
little colony was discovered, its numbers had increased from 22 to 
48; that is, in twenty years’ time, deducting the six Tahitian men, 
the population had more than doubled. In 1831 the number had 
risen to 87, and in 1853 to 170. Pitcairn Island being found too 
small to support the colony, it was removed in 1862 to Norfolk Island, 
and was then found to number 268. In this long time there has been 
no intrusion either of European or Polynesian blood; so that a hybrid 
population, consisting, as nearly as possible, of equal proportions of 
two very opposite races of men, has sprung up, their features and 
complexion telling the tale of their mixed parentage. This mixed 
race, instead of dying out as it ought to have done, if there were any 
truth in the new theory, has increased with a rapidity that has no 
parallel. The latter part of the paper went at some length into the 
question in its relation to the lower animals. 

Mr. Samuet Mossman, of Australia, drew attention to the fact of 
the rapidity with which the aborigines of Australia and New Zealand 
disappeared before the Anglo-Saxon. ‘Tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Melbourne and Sydney, which once numbered 6,000, had now but 
ten representatives, six of whom were women, but every one of them 
was sterile. An Australian chief once asked him how it was that, with 
ten wives, he (the chief) had no children, while the Christian mis- 
sionary, with but one wife, had ten children. Mr. Mossman said it 
seemed to him that where the extremes of the human race—like the 
Australians and Anglo-Saxon—came in contact, the highest power 
crushed out and destroyed the lowest, for no one had ever seen in 
Australia a third remove from the savage and the white man. In 
New Zealand he had seen the hybrid of a New Zealander and a 
Negro—but it partook more of the characteristic of the Negro; thus 
showing that it was the higher race. The gold discoveries had caused 
a large immigration of Chinese, many of whom had now become very 
wealthy men. One of them married a cultivated English woman, and 
they had a large family of fine children; but in them again the in- 
fluence of the mother was seen in the greater predominance of the 
English over the Chinese characteristics. 

Mr. Carter Buake said that he felt some interest in hybridity, 
inasmuch as he had recently edited the work of M. Broca on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Crawfurd’s paper was so irreconcilable with all the known 
facts, that he presumed that the Vice-President of the elder and smaller 
Society in London had made a series of original observations of his 
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own, which were not referred to in his paper, and which overturned all 
the facts of previous writers. Mr. Crawfurd had stated that the progeny 
of the wolf, dog, jackal, fox, etc., breeding infer se, was infertile, hereby 
contradicting Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire. No doubt Mr. Crawfurd 
had read the work of that author, and could state the original facts 
which contradicted his conclusions. Again Mr. Crawfurd spoke of 
the “wild llama” and “wild alpaca”. By the wild llama he presumed 
that Mr. Crawfurd meant the huanaco; but what the wild alpaca was 
like, in what zoological work known to Mr. Crawfurd it was described, 
or whether it was to be relegated to the same limbo as the sea-serpent 
or the mermaid, Mr. Crawfurd, the creator of the new species, could 
alone explain. Such being the value of Mr. Crawfurd’s facts, what 
reliance was to be placed on his accurate interpretation of the theories 
of antagonists? He actually ascribed to Dr. Broca the promulgation 
of a theory which was originally put forth by Jacquinot, at least 
twelve years before Broca’s work was penned. Had Mr. Crawfurd 
read Jacquinot’s work? He regretted to state these facts, inasmuch 
as he had not had an opportunity of bringing them forward on the oc- 
casion on which Mr. Crawfurd’s paper had been previously read, and 
amply discussed in London, and trusted that foreign anthropologists 
would not take the present discussion as a sample of the style in 
which Human Hybridity was brought under the notice of the great 
scientific congress of England. 

Vicount Mitton said, in relation to America, that the offspring of 
the Indian and the white was a very healthy race; but it was ques- 
tionable how far that health was transmitted, and whether it would be 
found in the fifth generation. In some cases he had a liability to at- 
tack and decay from scrofulous diseases in the third and fourth gene- 
ration. 

Mr. Conway, a native of Virginia, as the son of a slave-holder, 
and speaking from experience, said the admixture of white and black 
produced a finer race than the black, whether in point of health or 
intelligence. Offspring of this kind were remarkable for a certain 
talent, eloquence, and general ability, and promised a superior order 
of intelligence for the country. 














The early Migrations of Man. By Joun CrawFurp, Esq., F.R.S. 


It contended that the supposition of distant migration in support 
of ‘‘the hypothesis,” as Mr. Crawfurd termed it, of the unity of man, 

and the derivation of the many cases which now exist to a single 
family, and a single spot of the earth’s surface. He contended that 
such migrations were physically impossible, and drew his arguments 
chiefly from historical sources. 

‘The Rev. C. W. Newnuam said there was a certain old book 
which the believers in the ‘‘hypothesis” considered far more ancient 
and trustworthy than any Mr. Crawfurd had quoted, and he protested 
against mere suppositions of these days being set up against what 
they believed to be revelations of old. 

Mr. Carter Buaxe asked how Mr, Crawfurd accounted for the 
remarkable general similarity of cranial form between all the nations 
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from Cape Finisterre to Cape Comorin. Was not this, to a certain 
extent, confirmatory of the Aryan theory? He was not himself a 
strenuous advocate for that hypothesis, but was surprised to see that 
Mr. Crawfurd thought fit to reject it, whilst he did not pay the 
slightest attention to the physiological evidence. As for the remarks 
of the Rev. C. W. Newnham, Mr. Blake thought that considering the 
tone of the discussion, all questions relating to the Bible should be 
entirely excluded. Such as had most respect for the Bible might 
least desire to have it discussed before Section E. 

M. VamBiry and Mr. Poot briefly supported the Aryan theory. 

Professor Rawxu1nson explained and supported the principles of 
that theory as propounded in England by Professor Max Miller. 
They rested more upon an identity of grammatical structure than the 
vocabularies of languages. He contended, in conclusion, that the 
arguments of those who contended that every different language 
proved a different race, and could not have been derived from one 
family, or the different languages from one language, must tend to 
the Aristotelian theory of the eternity of the world, and the eternity 
of man. He contended that the hypothesis of the creation of the 
world, and the creation of man, was the simplest explanation of the 
difficulties; and the onus probandi lay upon the opponents. ‘Their 
great difficulty was the comparative recent age which the chronology 
of Genesis gave to the world and man, ‘There were other ancient 
versions of the Scriptures, the Greek, the Samaritan, and the Hebrew, 
and in all those that chronology differed; and he refused to be bound 
to choose between them, and he held himself at liberty to say, that it 
was possible that we had not just the original chronology. He did 
not think that revelation meant to give a history of the world; and it 
did not detract one whit from the credibility of the Bible that it 
should have been allowed to have become corrupted in that point. 

Mr. Conway, of Boston, argued, from the pertinacity with which 
the native Indians and the Negroes of America adhered to the soil, 
that those races could not have been of a migratory disposition. 


On the various forms assumed by the Glottis. By Grorce D. Grsp, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


The author stated that it had been an accepted axiom that, for the 
most part, the glottis assumed a triangular form, and this view was 
taught almost to the present hour. ‘This led him to go into the 
question of what were the various forms assumed by the glottis, and 
in what manner did they arise. In solving this question, he briefly 
considered the relation that subsisted between the true vocal cords 
and the thyro-arytenoid muscles; and he then made some observa-~ 
tions upon, and briefly described the arrangement of, the muscular 
fibres, especially as lately made out by M. Battaille, which, he said, 
had much to do in regulating the form of the glottis. He adopted 
that author’s division of the muscle into three bundles, and approved 
of the name of ¢riceps laryngea, which he had given to it. He then 
entered upon a description of the matter of action of the various 
fibres, and its influence in giving a form to the glottis. This varied 
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from an isosceles, equilateral, or right-angled triangle, to a lozenge 
or barrel, circular, oblong, lanceolate, elliptic, pyriform, or arched 
and linear form. The commonest of these was an isosceles triangle; 
and a rare form was a right-angled triangle, which he had never met 
with unless in women, when the larynx is shallow from before back- 
wards. A parallel or oblong glottis he explained, and showed how 
it occurred; he had seen it several times, but necessarily narrow, 
because the vocal cords, under such circumstances, could not be sepa- 
rated more than one or two lines at their point of origin. A more 
remarkable form than any of these was the reversal of the triangle, 
the glottis during the utterance of continuous falsetto sounds assum- 
ing the shape of a narrow Y, then a narrow V, and then a narrow 
oblong, before the termination of the experiment. The cause of this, 
with an illustration, was given. A pear or bulbous shape, like the 
new form of wine decanter, and an arched form, composed of the 
narrow segment of a circle, were other forms noticed. He concluded 
with some observations on the form of the glottis seen in the chest 
and falsetto registers, and the parts in action. 

A discussion ensued, in which Professor Bennett, of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Hayden, Dr. Turner, the President, and Dr. Crisp took part. 


The Larynz of the Negro. By Grorce D. Grins, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


The author’s paper was upon the special differences between the 
larynx of the Negro and the white man. After describing the larynx 
of the latter, he remarked that the essential point of difference 
between the two consisted in the invariable presence of the cartilages 
of Wrisberg, the oblique or shelving position of the true vocal cords, 
and the pendent position of the ventricles of Morgagni. Any one 
familiar, said the author, with the dissection or examination of the 
larynx in ourselves, cannot but perceive that these peculiarities are 
not observable unless we will admit the occasional presence of the 
first in certain wind-pipes. Now, we may be told by some anatomists, 
that they have commonly seen these Wrisbergian bodies, and that 
they are not rare, but that sort of evidence counts for very little. 
These small bodies (the cartilages of Wrisberg) are either very 
minute and rudimentary, or wholly wanting in the white race, whilst 
they are large and well developed and always present in the black or 
coloured races. It may be mentioned, also, that I have dissected 
them in monkeys, in whom, even the smallest species, they are re- 
latively large in comparison to the size of their bodies; and, with the 
object of attracting attention to them in the quadrumana, I exhibited 
specimens before the Pathological Society of London, in March, 


1861, three and a-half years ago. Those who argue that the black | 


race are inferior to the white, and approach the quadrumana in some 
of their features, would naturally lay hold of what I have stated to 
prove the truth of this theory, especially as regards the Wrisbergian 
cartilages and the position of the ventricles. But I take the oppor- 
tunity of declaring at once, that whatever views may be entertained 
by anthropologists respecting the position in the scale of being occu- 
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pied by black and white, they are discarded from this communi- 
cation. 

Dr. Crisp remarked on this paper, that even if Dr. Gibb was 
right, and these cartilages pointed out existed, it was no proof of the 
degradation of the Negro. Extraordinary statements had been made 
on this subject. It might be that these particular cartilages were 
given to the Negro just the same as a black skin was given him, and 
thus did not imply the least degradation. 

Mr. Carter Brake called attention to the statement of the late 
Professor Eschricht, who found the cricothyroid muscles very large in 
the Negro, a portion of their fibres ascending to the internal surface 
of the thyroid cartilage. M. Pruner-Bey had suggested that this 
might be a trace of the internal cricothyroid muscles of the hylodates. 
Perhaps Dr. Gibb would offer some opinion on this hypothesis ? 

In reply to que3tions from the Rev. Dr. Macauley and Dr. Heaton, 

Dr. Gisp said that he had examined the larynxes of 100 white 
men and 58 blacks, and he had in every case found sufficient distinc- 
tion to warrant him in introducing the subject to the notice of the 
Association. 


Cranial Deformities. By Witt1amM Turner, M.B., London. 


In this paper a peculiar form of head was described, in which the 
frontal eminences were completely absent, and in consequence the 
forehead above the eyebrows and orbits was flattened, or even con- 
cave. In the middle line, however, the forehead projected forwards, 
and formed a sort of beak, narrow below at the root of the nose, but 
swelling out laterally at the line of the hair. Looked at from above, 
the head was broadly ovate, or even somewhat triangular, the apex 
being at the forehead, the rounded base at the occiput. The peculiar 
shape of the head was noticed in the case described at the time of 
birth; the child was well-grown and intelligent. The head evidently 
corresponded to the form termed ‘Trigonocephalus, by Welcker. The 
mode of production of this form of head was discussed, and the con- 
clusion was drawn that it was due to a fusion of the two centres of 
ossification of the frontal bone, and consequent premature obliteration 
of the frontal suture. 


The Ethnic Relations of the Egyptian Race, by R. Stuart Poors, 
Esq., F.S.A. 


The author inquired what light the ancient Egyptian monuments 
throw upon the question of the single, or more than single origin of 
the Egyptian race; and thus he called in the aid of archeology in the 
examination of one of the most interesting problems of ethnology. 
Before speaking of the Egyptian race, the paper thus adverted to the 
distinction of races. 

The simplest division to which we can reduce the present popula- 
tion of the world is into black and white and intermediate races. Of 
the black race, one of the varieties of the lowest type is the African 
negro; of the white, one of the varieties of the highest is the Shemite 
Arab. I select these two varieties, which may be placed very nearly, 
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if not quite, at the two extremes of the ethnological scale, as the 
lowest and the highest varieties, because for the last three thousand 
years they have been, as the Egyptian monuments prove, the two 
most typical neighbours of the Egyptians. I need not describe them 
further than by the remark that the true African negro is the blackest 
Nigritian known to us, and that the Arab differs very little from the 
finest western European. 

The ancient Egyptians constituted a variety of what has been 
called the Ethiopian race, but which, as the term Ethiopian has been 
applied to Nigritians, and as Ethiopic was the language of Shemites, 
or, at least, Caucasians, I should prefer to call the lower Nilotic race. 
The modern Egyptians constitute a somewhat different variety. Mr. 
Poole then described the old variety, and showed how it differed from 
its successor. 

There is a strong likeness to the Arabs, but the sharp grey eye, the 
muscular calf, and the arched foot, are always wanting in true Egyp- 
tians. It has been thought that the Copts, or native Christians, more 
nearly represented the ancient people; probably this is true, and they 
seem generally to be more like the representations of the monuments, 
but the difference between the Muslim and the Christian divisions of 
the population is not sufficient to be clearly defined. 

He found that, in the space of four thousand years, the Egyptian 
population has, in certain particulars, increased in likeness to the 
Arab, and decreased in likeness to the Negro, and it may be fairly 
inferred that it has, in general, approached the former variety, and re- 
tired from the latter. During the last three-fourths of this period, 
the two related varieties, the Negro and the Arab, have themselves 
undergone no change or modification. What is the cause of the 
modification in the Egyptian variety of man? Were the answer not 
afforded by history, it might be thought that, in the lapse of ages, a 
Negro would, under certain conditions, become a Shemite by a natural 
transformation. History, however, tells us that Egypt has been con- 
stantly colonised by Eastern settlers; its ancient subjugation by the 
shepherd kings, the successive invasions of Assyrians, and even of 
Persians, tended, if I may be allowed to use the expression, to Semi- 
ticise the eastern portion of Lower Egypt. But what appears to have 
been anciently but partially effected was begun on a scale of complete- 
ness by the Arab conquest, ever since which the Arabs of both 
deserts, but especially of the eastern, have largely settled in Egypt; 
and such names as Benee-Suweyf and Benee-Hasan, tribe names 
abundantly applied to villages, and even, in the former case, to a 
town, attest the extent of this colonisation. El Makreezee, the Egyp- 
tian historian, wrote a special treatise on the desert Arab tribes 
settled in Egypt. That country was, indeed, always the gate of 
Africa to the Shemites: in remote times, they had already passed 
through it to colonise northern Africa to the west of Egypt. The 
Arab conquest, removing all restrictions, unlocked the gate, and an 
active and ambitious people was not slow to avail itself of the almost 
boundless field of enterprise afforded by the unknown continent, to 
which the growing power of the Tartar races in Asia and Europe, in 
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a few centuries, limited its enterprise. If we read the history of 
northern and central Africa, and see how, to this day, the Arabs have 
been pouring, mainly through Egypt, into their one great field of 
colonisation, we shall wonder not that the Egyptians have become 
more Arab than they were, but that the permanence of Nigritian 
characteristics in their type still asserts itself. So evident is the case, 
that it has never been supposed that here we see an instance of the 
change from one type or variety to another by the operation of in- 
ternal causes. But it has not been sufficiently observed that, in this 
case, a period of four thousand years gives, if I may be allowed to 
use the analogy, no parallax. If four thousand years is a mere point 
in the change from Negro to Arab in that very part of the world 
where, if anywhere, such a change took place, all efforts of human 
arithmetic could not guess the vast period of time required for the 
transformation, and the antiquity of man would call for an extension * 
of the later geological ages. If therefore, the Egyptian, Arab, and 
Negro varieties of man remained unchanged for at least three thou- 
sand years, we can only suppose their independent origin, or that the 
intermediate variety is the descendant of its two important neigh- 
bours. The ancient Egyptian monuments simplify the question be- 
fore us. Egypt, they show us, was occupied by the Egyptians only. 
On the eastern frontier, and occasionally making inroads into the 
country, were Arabs, yellow in complexion, with red beards, blue or 
grey eyes, and all the characteristics of the purest Arab blood of to- 
day, the red man, like Adam, Edom, Phoenix, Erythras. On the 
western frontier, but not reaching far south of the Mediterranean, 
were other Arab tribes marked by the same characteristics, except 
that, like the Berbers and Kabyles of to-day, and like the more recent 
Arabs of the coast towns of Northern Africa, they were white in com- 
plexion; these also made predatory incursions into Egypt. All the 
land south of Egypt was considered to be Nigritian: all the southern 
tribes are represented as pure Negroes. Although the Egyptians are 
very precise in distinguishing the nations and tribes of Palestine and 
Syria, as Philistines from Hittites, they show us in Africa and on its 
eastern frontier no varieties but the Egyptian, the Negro, and the 
Arab. Does this glimpse of ancient geography afford us a key to 
the origin of the Egyptian race? If the Arabs advanced into Africa 
after it had been mainly peopled by Negroes, they would have found 
the strip of coast land which the great desert cuts off from the inner 
part of the continent unpeopled. Negroes never have thrived in, and 
never would colonise, such a country as that. Here, therefore, the 
Arab type would have been retained. The valley of the Nile would 
have been occupied by Negro tribes, to whom its characteristics 
would be especially suitable, and the eastern colonists would have 
intermixed with them, and so produced the remarkable variety which 
seems to have preserved the traits of a double ancestry. Passing on 
to other indications that may test the correctness of his first result, 
the paper considered the religion, art, and language of the Egyptians. 
If we carefully compare the Egyptian language, as we have compared 
the race with its neighbours, we are struck by the union of Nigritian 
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and Semitic characteristics. It may be explained as a Nigritian, or, 
at least, barbaric vocabulary combined with a Semitic grammar. Here, 
as before, a double origin explains what was before inexplicable. 
It is quite natural that a partly Nigritian race, should have a partly 
Nigritian vocabulary. It is equally natural that a partly Shemite 
race should not have been content with a Nigritian grammar. The 
double origin of the Egyptian race explains the double character of 
its language. These opinions as to the explanation of the charac- 
teristics of the Egyptian race, and of its ancient religion and language, 
which I have stated in my own words, were first made public a few 
years since, in a work edited by me, The Genesis of the Earth and of 
Man, the author of which I regret that I am not allowed to name, as 
his high reputation for scholarship would have added great weight to my 
statement. I have accepted this explanation because it affords a so- 
lution which seems to me obviously true of the great difficulties of my 
special study of Egyptology. 

In conclusion, the writer drew attention to the inference as to the 
origin of the races of man, and said: The idea of two independent 
origins of man is repugnant to many of our most lofty and most really 
humane feelings. But the question before us is whether it be true. 
If true, it must be accepted with as much resignation as that with 
which all white races accept a superiority due to their higher intellec- 
tual capacity, and which establishes moral consequences, although it 
may not prove the origin of duality of race. The black race only, as 
thought, though falsely, to be represented in a hybrid descendant 
three-fourths of white origin, is admitted tardily and reluctantly by 
the strongest upholders of the absolute unity of man to the social 
privileges of the dominant race. 


The Turcoman Tribes of Central Asia, by M. Vampary. 


This was preceded by a description of the route traversed by M. 
Vambéry through Central Asia, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who said 
that M. Vambéry had been no mere dilettante traveller, but had gone 
to the far east for the purpose of discovering the original source of the 
Hungarian race; and, in pursuit of that object, had been the first 
European who had visited and described Samarcand. M. Vambéry’s 
paper showed that the Turcomans inhabit that tract of desert land 
which extends on this side of the river Oxus, from the shore of the 
Caspian Sea to Balkh, and from the same river to the south, as far as 
Herat and Astrabad. They divide themselves into Khalk, tribe of; 
Talfe, branch of; Tire, line or clan. Naming only the principal divi- 
sions, we find:—1, Tchaudor, 12,000; 2, Ersari, 50,000; 3, Alieli, 
3000; 4, Kava, 1500; 5, Salor, 8000; 6, Sarik, 10,000; 7, Tekke, 
60,000; 8, Shéklen, 12,000; 9, Yomut, 40,000; total number of tents, 
196,500. Reckoning each tent to five persons, we have the sum of 
982,500 souls. Political conditions.—They have “ aksakals,’”’ who 
are respected, but not obeyed. Allis governed by the ‘ Deb,” cus- 
tom, usage. Religion has a very small influence. They kidnap their 
co-religionists. The different tribes live in great enmity, which is 
fortunate for Persia; for an union of this warlike people would destroy 
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the latter country. Nevertheless, they do not fear Persia even when 
divided, but they fear the discipline of their Russian opponents. The 
Turcoman is a Tartar, but, owing to intercourse with Persians, only 
some tribes have retained the original type; they are the most mar- 
tial of all the peoples in Central Asia. Their tents are the best of all 
the nomades in these regions, The Turcoman is chiefly occupied 
with plundering and kidnapping (a very honest work in his eyes), 
their Alamans (Razzias), choose a serdar, and give a piece of silk to 
the infirm and priests. Their attack is like that of the Huns, and is 
rather a surprise. The Persians are always vanquished by them. 
Their first and principal aid is their horse of Arabic origin; it is a very 
superior creature, and much esteemed by the son of the desert. In 
his domestic circles the nomade is indolent, and particularly fond of a 
national poet, Makhdumkuli, whose biography is ornamented with 
fables. The origin of the Turcomans is Mangishlak, and are sprung 
from two chiefs, Tén Khan and Esen Sei. The Turcomans, as 
soldiers, are in the service of the kings in Persia, of the emir of 
Bokhara and Khiva, and the latest line they helped the reigning 
family of Persia. 


On the Ethnology of the Iranian Race, by M. Nicotas KHAnrkorFF. 


Starting with the Aryan theory of the original identity of the Hin- 
dus and the Iranians or Persians, the writer proceeded to answer the 
question: where was the cradle of this Iranian family of the Aryan 
race, by a learned investigation into some of the most ancient tradi- 
tions of the peoples of this family, and an examination of their ethno- 
logical value, beginning with the analysis of the Vendridad and the 
poem of Firdoosi. Those investigations, he argued, gave us some 
right to believe that the Iranians were scattered to the north, west, south, 
and east of the fertile valleys situated between the Hindoo-Koush, 
the chains of Pouman and of Roohibaba, and of the well-watered 
plains of Herat, Seistan, and Kirman. He considered, therefore, the 
Persian inhabitants of the above-mentioned territory, as the true 
Aborigines, and among them he believed we might hope to find re- 
presentatives of the primitive type of this family. The remainder of 
the paper was taken up by the consideration, at length, of facts which 
might hold for or against this conclusion. 


The Meenas of Central India. By Lieutenant-Colonel SHowenrs. 


“‘ After some preliminary remarks, the paper proceeded as follows. 
While one race of aborigines, occupying the western district of the 
Meywar States, were being reclaimed from their lawlessness and 
reduced to habits of order and usefulness to our Government, another 
race, the Meenahs, inhabiting the north-eastern districts under the 
same political jurisdiction, were yet revelling in the excesses of their 
immoral lawlessness. And as this is the race referred to in the title 
of this paper, I may mention, in explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Meenahs fell particularly under my observation, that 
in the year ’54 the lawless excesses of the tribe, emboldened by long 
impunity, had reached to such a pitch of audacity, that they attacked 
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and pillaged several walled towns in the British district of Ajmeer, 
carrying off not only the entire plunder to their hill fastnesses, but 
numbers of the inhabitants, also, holding them to ransom. It fell to 
my duty then to take them in hand, and proceeding to Jehazpoor, the 
centre of the disturbed district in question, measures for its tranquil- 
isation and for reclaiming the race were then devised and set on foot, 
as they obtain in progress at the present day. From time imme- 
morial, Jehazpore, in the state of Oodeypoor, had been a notoriously 
disturbed district. Our distinguished Vice-President, Mr. Crawfurd, 
can speak to this point as far back as sixty years ago, having been 
robbed by the Meenahs of this district, as he informs me, during 
Monson’s memorable retreat, of which tradition he is probably the 
sole monumental survivor. A brief period of tranquillity was ac- 
corded to Jehazpoor during the early part of the present century by 
the appalling severity of Zahin Singh’s measures, after Jehazpoor fell 
into possession of Kotah in 1806. On a robbery being traced to a 
village it was surrounded, all the men found in it at once decapitated, 
and the women compelled to carry the bleeding heads in baskets full 
upon their own heads and walk in grim possession through the 
neighbouring villages, singing their usual jubilee songs. There are 
men still living, and I have conversed with them, who have witnessed 
these strange processions. To guard against a recurrence of such 
fatal surprises, the inhabitauts of some of the Meena villages have 
distributed themselves in detached huts on the surrounding knolls, so 
as to serve as a chain of watch towers for mutual security. However 
revolting the system referred to, it succeeded in effectually checking 
the excesses of the Meenahs, during the period that Jehazpore re- 
mained in the possession of Kotah. A gold bangle might drop off a 
woman’s ankle—so an ancient of those days illustrated the fact—and 
there it would lie till the drift sand covered it, for woe to the village 
to which the bauble might be traced. 

On the restitution of the district to Meywar, in 1819, it soon re- 
lapsed into its former disturbed state. Jehazpoor was a position well 
chosen for the purposes of the tribe, being a strong hilly and jungly 
country where the boundaries of four foreign states meet, viz., Mey- 
war, Jyapoor, Bondee, and Ajmere. There are twelve tribes of 
Meenas in Central India, but the one under notice is the Purihar 
tribe. There are descendants of the Purihars who were the dominant 
race in Marwar till dispossessed of their ancient capital (Mundore) by 
the Rhatores, towards the close of the fourteenth century. Though 
defeated, the tribe would appear not to have succumbed to the new 
rule, as there are no descendants of them, I believe, to be found in 
Marwar at the present day, but emigrating, they got possession sub- 
sequently, it would appear, of Bagherah, in the present Aymere 
Istumraree, and contiguous to some of their present haunts. This 
their genealogists represent to have been in the second generation 
from Narh Rao, the last Mundore prince, who perished with his 
dynasty. Ina generation or two afterwards, they are found in the 
chronicles, lurking on the quadruple boundary above indicated, a race 
of outcasts, without a common head, and such they have continued 
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ever since, their hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, plundering in gangs (of from 150 downwards), and 
joining any of the great marauding movements that have from time to 
time been organised under noted leaders. Thus, in 1847, some of 
the boldest of the outlawed Thakour Jowahir Singh’s followers were 
these Meenas. The same indomitable spirit which carried the Purihars 
forth out of the land of their lost dominion, seems to have main- 
tained them in a state of wild independence throughout the long in- 
terval since, for though nominally owning allegiance to the states, 
upon the verge of whose territories respectively it has suited their 
purposes to locate themselves in fallahs or gangs, to increase probably 
their chances of evading pursuit by enlisting in their favour the na- 
tional jealousies of the Rajpoot states; yet, fortified by traditions of 
former ascendancy, they have never really succumbed to any power, 
but hanging together as one man, have always united to repel the 
frequent futile attempts that have been made from time to time by the 
rulers of states individually to coerce any of the Meena subjects, so 
called. The aggregate of male adults in the tribe is about 24,000; 
of this number, about 10,000, distributed in 200 villages, are located 
along these border tracts. Individually, the men are brave to despera- 
tion, athletic and hardy, many of them tall, with fine countenances 
denoting their superior origin. As the Purihar has no resemblance to 
the aboriginal Bheel, Mair, Kole, or low caste Meena of the Arabulla, 
so he has nothing in common with these races but their lawlessness. He 
will neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with them—that is to say, the 
Purihar will not give a daughter in marriage, though he will take to 
his bed as many daughters of inferior tribes as he can support. Their 
pride of birth, indeed, is excessive, fostered by traditions ascending 
beyond the bounds of history to the region of myth, till they arrive at 
the celestial origin of the Purihars on the occasion of the creation of 
the four warrior races on the Holy Mount Aboo. The genealogist of 
the tribe is the honoured guest in every village he visits in his annual 
round. Each family engages his company for one entire day, which 
is occupied in recording in the ponderous MS, volume the recent ad- 
ditions to the family tree, whether in the male or female branch, for 
even the ancestry of the women is duly recorded. It is easy to under- 
stand the effect of this cherished pride of birth in supporting their 
indomitable spirit. About half the tribe are armed with matchlocks 
of a superior manufacture, about half with the bow, and all with the 
Katthar, or double-hilted dagger, which is a weapon they peculiarly 
affect. It is never detached from their person for a moment, waking 
or sleeping. Free from the ordinary prejudices of caste, the Purihars 
are great eaters of meat, which their cattle-lifting raids furnish in pro- 
fusion, and drinkers of spirits, which serve to increase their natural 
ferocity. All are married, and many take in keeping besides the 
widows of their deceased clansmen, to the number of two or three 
each, or otherwise domicile women forcibly abducted in their raids. 
Thus the villages have become greatly over-populated, as regards the 
possibility of finding support from the village lands. Collectively, the 
most noteworthy circumstance, perhaps, relating to the tribe, was 
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their utter ignorance, up to the day of my arrival among them, of the 
true character of the British Government as the paramount power. If 
any other proof of this were needed than that so recently afforded, by 
their having deliberately marked out the prosperous British district of 
Ajmere, as the field of their repeated inroads, it would be found in 
the record of their systematic obstruction to the officers of our govern- 
ment in the prosecution of their duty, when it leads them to the 
vicinity of the Meena villages. Their raids into the British provinces 
brought matters to a crisis, and it was necessary to put them down. 
But in contrast with the unfortunate contests with savage races which 
are going on at the present day in other parts of the world, it may 
not be unworthy of note, that the tranquilisation of Jehazpore was 
effected without a single shot being fired. Supported by an armed 
demonstration, the administrative measures were taken, which have 
been attended with complete success. Mr. Crawfurd might now 
march through Jehazpoor without the risk of having his cooking kit 
plundered as before, and his cook roasted on his own gridiron. Our 
success with the Meenahs here, as with other wild tribes in other parts 
of India, may serve to prove that the most brutal of such races in a 
state of nature are still not wild beasts, to be got rid of, but human 
beings susceptible of being reclaimed by judicious management to 
habits of order, so as to become peaceable and useful subjects of a 
civilised government. 


Ethnology of Cambodia. By Dr. A. Bastian, of Bremen. 


The more the extent of those splendid stone monuments, which 
spread over Cambodia, Laos, and the adjoining provinces of Cochin- 
China, becomes known and investigated, the more urgently will rise 
the demand of scientific research to solve the problem of their con- 
struction. As the chronicles of Cambodia are quite modern, and on 
the annals of the Siamese no reliance can be placed, before their ap- 
pearance in history, one naturally looks to that other neighbouring 
state which, thanks to its Chinese civilisation, presents something 
like Chinese regularity and order in its records, viz., to Tonquin. Till 
now, however, the study of Tonquinese history has been bare of any 
valuable results. Those parts of the present Cochin China which 
must have been in communication with, and exercised influence on, 
Old Cambodia, constituted formerly the kingdom of Ciampa; and the 
Cochin-Chinese have, since its conquest, done everything in their 
power to destroy the witnesses of its original civilisation, to extinguish 
its language and literature, and to disperse the inhabitants, if they 
could not convert them into Cochin-Chinese. In his Embassy to 
Siam and Cochin-China, Mr. John Crawfurd already observed, many 
years ago, that the jungles of the ancient Ciampa (the present pro- 
vince of Binthouan) concealed valuable treasures of Hindi architec- 
ture in their impenetrable recesses ; and when the continuation of my 
voyage brought me to Saigon, I lost no opportunity of collecting the 
information extant, in this new European colony, about the adjoining 
province of Binthouan; but my inquiries were always cut short with 
the answer that the dense forests there were nearly uninhabited, that 
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they were overrun with tigers to a frightful extent, and that travellers 
landing on the sea-coasts, could not get beyond the small ports there, 
as the mandarins were watching and closely following them wherever 
they went. The whole of the information, therefore, I can impart, 
limits itself to a few notes I took down on meeting a small colony of 
fugitive emigrants in the interior of Cambodia, and to some communi- 
cations I gathered from a Tonquinese savan whose acquaintance I 
happened to make at Saigon. There we found settled in several 
parts of Cambodia, and on the hilly ranges of Cochin-China, colonies 
of a people called Cham by the Siamese, or Djam by the Cambodians. 
The original country of the Djam is said to have been the provinces 
of Binthouang and of Bink-dink, or the old kingdom of Ciampa. 
Some represent the Siam to have been the civilised inhabitants of 
the plain, whereas the Djam had occupied the mountains. The Djam 
appear, however, although originally the mountaineers, to have re- 
ceived among them the remnants of the plains, who escaped from the 
remorseless destruction which fell on Ciampa after the Cochin-Chinese 
conquest. The Djam are at present Mohammedan, but still preserve 
many traces of their former Buddhism, and have a great number of 
Malayan words mixed up in their language. The sacred books of 
the Djam are at present written in Arabic (as in all other Moham- 
medan countries), but for profane purposes they have preserved (out 
of their paganism) an alphabet of their own, the letters of which 
resemble the Siamese a good deal, and differ, like them, from the 
alphabets of Pali extraction, as in Birma, Cambodia, Laos, ete. 
The kingdom of Ciampa appears to have occupied the territory which 
constitutes at present the Cochin-Chinese provinces of Binthouan and 
Bindinh. The country to the north had, at an early date, been occu- 
pied by the Tonquinese (to form afterwards the nucleus of the Cochin- 
Chinese empire), and the swampy plains, in which the French have 
established the colony of Saigon, were in former times frequently in 
the hands of the Cambodians (the Chin-la of the Siamese) under the 
name of Than-lap or Bay-Encor (the province of the jungles). The 
modern Cochin-China, or the old Ciampa, is bordered on one side by 
the sea, and on the other by a high mountain-chain, which, as a spur 
of the Yunan mountains, runs all along the whole length of its 
eastern frontier. As a traveller described it to me, Cochin-China forms 
an inclined plain, which slopes down from the eastern mountains to 
the sea-coast. The mountain-ranges between the high land of Korat 
and the eastern banks of the Mekhong are inhabited by the Koug 
and other tribes (often related to the Laos), who collectively are 
called Suay or tribute-bearers, because they are released from the 
duty of performing public works in consideration of their gathering 
the produce of the country, bees’-wax or ivory, or eaglewood, or 
other articles, sending them to Bangkok. In the eastern part of the 
province of Binkdink, where tne old capital of the Cam was situated, 
the Annamites discovered some years ago amidst the jungle a large 
town in ruins, consisting of fifty towers, which were ornamented with 
figures of men and animals, and surrounded by a square wall of 
white stone. The Chinese traveller, who visited Cambodia in the 
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year 1295, speaks of fifty-four towers in the capital, each containing 
the statue of a deity, with a serpent in its hand (as it is seen in Java) 
to ward off those passing. The ruins of Nakhon Vat were likewise 
accidentally discovered by the Cambodians in the year 1570, after 
having lain buried in the jungle for many centuries; and in travel- 
_ling over the frontiers, between Birmah and Siam, I had many spots 
in that desolate region pointed out to me, where traces of former 
cities were overgrown and secreted by the dense vegetation. 


On the Progress of Civilisation in Northern Celebes. By ALFRED 
RusseLtLt WALLACE, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Northern Peninsula of Celebes is the only part of that island 
which is of volcanic structure. A considerable portion of its surface 
is elevated 2500 feet above the sea, forming the beautiful plateau of 
Tondano, in the centre of which is a lake about twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. Scattered about this plateau are volcanic peaks and 
ridges six or seven thousand feet high. A fertile soil clothes the 
mountain slopes of all this region, and assisted by the abundant 
equatorial rains, and a mild and uniform temperature, supports a 
vegetation of great luxuriance and beauty, amid which the striking 
forms of palms, pandani, and tree ferns are very conspicuous. Vol- 
canic eruptions take place at longer or shorter intervals, boiling 
springs and mud craters abound on the plateau, and earthquakes are 
of weekly or monthly occurrence. The Dutch have now had posses- 
sion of this country for nearly two hundred years, having taken it 
from the Portuguese in 1677. The inhabitants, more particularly on 
the central plateau, differ from those of the rest of Celebes and of all 
the other islands of the Archipelago. They often approach the fair 
complexion of the European, while they retain the straight black hair 
and general physiognomy of the Malay races. Throughout all the 
Moluccas the women of Tondano are celebrated for their beauty. In 
character they are gentle and submissive, industrious, and easily 
educated. Up to avery recent period they were complete savages; 
each village spoke a different language, which many of them still 
retain; they were almost always at war with each other; they built 
their huts raised upon lofty posts, to guard against attacks, and 
decorated them with the heads of their enemies. ‘Their clothing was 
strips of bark, and their religion was a degrading demon-worship. 
From this state of barbarism they have been raised in a comparatively 
short time by the Dutch Government. The country is now becoming 
a garden; the villages are almost all like model villages; and the 
cottages as neat and pretty as those one sees upon the stage. The 
streets are bordered with hedges of roses in perpetual bloom; near 
every village are the most beautifully cultivated and productive coffee 
plantations, while hill rice fields, and fruit and vegetable grounds, 
supply abundance of food to the inhabitants. In every village there 
is a schoolhouse, and in the larger ones a church also. The people 
are all neatly dressed, and the native chiefs and schoolmasters would 
pass muster among respectable people in England. On arriving at 
one of these chief’s houses in a principal village, the writer was 
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received by a gentleman in a suit of black; boys nicely dressed, and 
with smooth combed hair, brought napkins for him to wash with, and 
he was furnished with a dinner comprising every European comfort, 
finger glasses, clean napkins, claret and beer, with a variety of well- 
cooked native dishes. The house was handsome and lofty, the 
tables and chairs were of fine native woods, and though made by 
self-taught natives were of superior workmanship to any but the very 
best we get at home; and as he sat in the verandah, taking coffee, 
his eye was gratified by the sight of abundance of beautiful flowers, 
which, in this delightful climate, are perpetually renewed. This 
great change has mainly been brought about by the introduction of 
the coffee plant and by the labours of Dutch Protestant Missionaries. 
The native chiefs were induced to further the views of the government 
by the promise of a per-centage on the coffee produce of their dis- 
tricts, and the whole system is carried out by them under the advice 
and support of the inspectors and Dutch residents. Each family in a 
village works in the plantations; an account is kept of the number of 
days’ labour each contributes, and when the produce is sent to the 
government warehouse, and paid for at the fixed rate agreed upon at 
the formation of the plantation, the amount is divided proportionably 
among the inhabitants. The chief and the head men of the village 
decide as to the amount and kind of labour required at each season, 
and the villagers are called to work by beat of gong at fixed hours. 
This community of labour is a common feature among people in the 
first stages of civilisation, and rarely is any other pressure than 
public opinion required to ensure regularity. Habits of industry are 
thus fostered, and a considerable sum of money is realised annually 
by each family. Under the advice and example of the missionaries 
and government inspectors, the people build neat houses and adopt 
furopean clothing and habits. Their children go to school. The 
Malay language spreads rapidly, and will soon supersede many of 
the native dialects, and generally morality has undergone a vast im- 
provement. No one who sees these people now, and makes inquiry 
as to their former condition, can avoid the conclusion that they are 
both morally and physically far better off than they were. But, it is 
said, this change has been brought about by ‘‘ monopoly” and “ des- 
potism,” and therefore cannot be right. The author believes, how- 
ever, that the relation of a civilised to an uncivilised race, over which 
it rules, is exactly that of parent to child, or generally of adults to 
infants, and that a certain amount of despotic rule and guidance is as 
essential in the one case as it is in the other. The only question is 
as to the manner in which the “ paternal despotism” shall be carried 
out, and he thinks that the system of strengthening and regulating 
the power of the native chiefs, whom the people are already accus- 
tomed to obey, of introducing systematic cultivation under govern- 
ment superintendence, and of favouring the exertions of missionaries 
and native teachers, is a far better plan than throwing open the 
country to a low class of European teachers and cultivators, which 
always leads to the moral degradation of the natives and to a conflict 
of interests inducing mutual animosity between the two races. The 
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system of the Dutch, as carried out here and in Java, he considers as 
most excellent, and especially valuable as a first step in the education 
of an uncivilised race; and he cannot but contrast it with the de- 
plorable result of the free competition of antagonistic races in New 
Zealand, which can only end in the extermination of a people who 
might, under more favourable conditions, have been capable of a 
real progress and a permanent civilisation. 

Mr. CrawFurp said he had neither expected to have an apology 
for monopoly nor despotism from Mr. Wallace. The system which 
Mr. Wallace had lauded was simply the enforced coffee labour of 
Java. It was a system that treated the people as children, but the 
people were not children; and something better than flogging them 
to make them work hard had been adopted at Singapore, and more 
particularly at Pigne, where 40,000 or 50,000 natives had been 
converted to Christianity, and one chief had become, inch by inch, a 
free-trader. As to the Maories of New Zealand, they were a very dif- 
ferent race from the people of Java or Minihassa. We had done a great 
deal for these Maories, and had treated them on terms of equality. 
We had civilised them from their abominable savagery, and made 
Christians of them, and some, though they had plenty of land, would 
not let us have any of it; but if they resisted a superior race, they 
must be taught that they must give way, and he did not care, if 
they resisted us, what became of them. 

M. Vampéry supported the argument of Mr. Wallace, that savages 
were children, and we must educate them as we do our own children, 
not because they desired it, but because they needed it. 

Mr. Wattace briefly replied, and said, that with regard to the 
Maories, Mr. Crawfurd had enunciated a doctrine with which he 
would find but few sympathisers in that room. 


On a Human Skull and the Bones of Animals found with Pottery in 
a Kjikkenmidding on the Coast of Cornwall, and on an Ancient 
Cornish Barrow. By C. Spence Bare, Esq., F.R.S. 

The remains were found near the ruins of the ancient church of 
Constantine on the north coast of Cornwall, and proved to be a veri- 
table kitchen midden. Making excavations they found the bones of 
sheep, small fragments of charcoal, shells of the limpet, smaller whelk 
and mussel, and some greenstone stones. <A shell bed was found 
rather less than a foot in depth, and mixed with these shells were 
the bones of a sheep and lamb. Beneath the bone-bed was a layer 
of vegetable mould, and sand succeeded, next they penetrated a bed 
of clay of a quality and description that suggested the belief that it 
formed the material of which the pottery found there was made. Be- 
neath this they struck the rock, which was of clay slate. The stratum 
beneath the shell-bed consisted of pure sand, about two and a half © 
feet thick, and very full of bones. Much pottery was also found 
there. The bones were those of sheep, lamb, and roebuck. The 
pottery consisted of three qualities. He thought there could be no 
doubt that the small round islet in the middle of the bay at one time 
was a continuation of the sandhills upon the mainland. It was evi- 
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dent, therefore, that their separation had taken place since the beds 
of shells and bones were deposited. This circumstance afforded 
evidence of two points of interest: first, that the site of the ancient 
occupation must have been anterior to the period when the land was 
swept away; and, secondly, that in extent it must have been much 
greater than it at present exists. From one extreme point to the 
opposite these mounds continue for half a mile along the coast, taking 
into consideration that portion which has been washed away. The 
author thought that we could not fail to recognise this old shell- 
mound as being the site of a very extensive village of pre-historic 
man. 

Mr. Bate’s second paper referred to a mound in the same lo- 
cality as Constantine Bay, in which, when opened, was found an 
irregularly shaped stone, about twenty inches deep, and fifteen in 
diameter. Within this was a rough earthen vase, containing a quan- 
tity of bones. The bones and the pot were all much broken; the 
former were undoubtedly human remains. All the bones, except 
the spongy parts of the vertebra, were silicified. 





BURTON’S MISSION TO DAHOME.* 
By W. WINWOOD READE, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.R.G.S. 


In studying the literature of Western Africa, one is much impressed 
with the productions of the early voyagers. After wading through 
the coast experiences of traders, missionaries, or officials, who for the 
most part repeat one another, only varying the purely personal details, 
one opens Hakluyt, Purchas, Pinkerton, or Churchill, and plunges 
immediately into a perfect sea of facts. And these are applicable to 
the present time; for the last three centuries, which have transformed 
Europe, have passed, for Africa, like three days. It is true that, 
since the days of Elizabeth, there has germinated on the sea-board a 
spurious race, the parasites, and to a great extent the offspring, of 
the white colonists. It is true that the importation of foreign goods 
has almost stifled native industry ; and this is one cause of the errors 
of our Anglo-African authors to-day. Formerly the trader, as soon 
as he went on shore, saw the genuine African moulding his own 
earthenware, smelting his own spear-head, and weaving his own gar- 
ment of cotton or of grass. But now-a-days the coast native wears 
Manchester cloth, sends his slaves out shooting with Birmingham 
guns, considers it low to drink palm-wine, dishes up his dinner in a 


* A Mission to Dahome. By Capt. Richard F. Burton. 2 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1864. 
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wash-hand basin, and eats it off a willow pattern plate. Works are 
not uncommonly written upon West Africa, by people who have 
never come in contact with a bond fide savage at all. Now-a-days, 
one must visit the interior in order to find him ; but, having done so, 
one remembers having read his portrait in Bosman or in Barbot, and 
discovers that he has not changed in character or customs since they 
wrote. 

With a few exceptions, however, these works, so rich for the 
student, are quite impregnable to the ordinary reader. They are, in- 
deed, mere catalogues of observations and events; and their authors 
describe what they see and do with a charming simplicity, which, in 
this delicate age, would cause them to be generally tabooed. One 
naturally looks for a medium between these two extremes ; one desires 
to find some traveller with sufficient courage, experience, and industry 
to collect a good stock of raw material, and with sufficient skill of 
pen to spin it out to the best advantage. The work which is before 
me, 4 Mission to Dahome, would alone prove that Captain Burton 
possesses all the qualities required for such a task. It is so minute 
in details, that it might serve as a Handbook of Dahome; and yet it 
is so charming as a narrative, that it reminds one of Defoe. Those 
also who study this work as anthropologists, may accept its statements 
with perfect assurance; its author has studied the physical sciences, 
and these have perhaps made him (that which he certainly is) the one 
of all African explorers who is the most careful of truth. 

In the first chapter of his work, Captain Burton corrects a very 
important error, into which all African travellers have hitherto failen, 
respecting the natives of Fernando Po. ‘‘No white man”, he says, 
‘has lived long enough amongst this exceptional race of Fernandians 
to describe them minutely ; as a rule, they have been grossly and un- 
justly abused.” This is a mistake which I must own that I com- 
mitted in common with the others. I visited only Banapa, which 
Captain Burton asserts to be ‘‘one of the worst specimens of a Bubé 
village.” As it was under the direct supervision of a Christian mis- 
sion, I had been simple enough to believe that it was one of the best, 
and described the Fernandians from it accordingly ; calling them also 
Adiyah, a name which I had copied from Baikie, which Baikie had 
copied from Allen and Thompson, and which is ‘ probably derived 
from adios arios aros, the salutation borrowed from the old Spanish 
colony long extinct.”” I remember that these natives were friendly, 
and even polite; but there was scarcely a woman among them who 
was not suffering from some hideous disease of the skin. The men 
whom I saw were by no means unlike the Fans of the Gaboon; and 
in the Gaboon I heard a tradition which related how the Bubé had 
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originally lived on the mainland, and had been compelled by an in- 
vading enemy to cross over to Fernando Po; which might very pos- 
sibly have been the case. If so, however, the mountain air must have 
purified the race. ‘ Brightest of all,” writes our author, ‘is his 
moral character; you may safely deposit rum and tobacco—that is to 
say, gold and silver—in his street; and he will pay his debt as surely 
as the Bank of England.” That there should exist a tribe of honest 
Africans is a most significant and startling fact, and one which sepa- 
rates the Bubé most completely from all the tribes which have as yet 
been visited by travellers. 

In this chapter on Fernando Po, Captain Burton adds one last 
word in favour of a sanitarium upon the coast. In spite of all that 
he has written, nothing has been done, or appears likely to be done. 
Our troops are sent to a pestilential station; when they fall ill, they 
are sent to hospitals which are not malaria-proof, and which there- 
fore become mere dead-houses. Throughout the whole of our pos- 
sessions upon the coast of Western Africa, there is not a single 
healthy spot. 

‘“‘ As far back as 1848, the late Capt. Wm. Allen and Dr. Thomson, 
of the Niger expedition, proposed a sanitary settlement at Victoria, 
on the sea-board below the Cameroons Mountains, a site far superior 
to Fernando Po. Since their time, the measure has been constantly 
advocated by the late Mr. Laird. E pur non si muove—Britannia. 
She allows her ‘sentimental squadron’ to droop and die without op- 
posing the least obstacle between it and climate. A few thousands 
spent at Cameroons or Fernando Po would, calculating merely the 
market value of seamen’s lives, repay themselves in as many years. 
Yet, not a word from the Great Mother.” 

What renders this phlegm and indifference the more mortifying to 
those who, unhappily for themselves, have any patriotic amour-propre, 
is the foresight and activity of Spain, a country to which we profess 
to be so greatly superior. In 1859 the Spaniards reoccupied Fer- 
nando Po, and already they have formed a sanitarium—the first upon 
the coast—and, as Captain Burton statistically proves, with the hap- 
piest results. But the sloth with which such affairs are considered, 
is less nauseous than the false sentiment which prevails in England 
upon many matters connected with Africa and the negro. 

This is a subject upon which I shall speak presently at greater 
length. I will merely observe. now, that Captain Burton proposed, 
in connection with his Cameroons scheme, to make West Africa our 
penal settlement. No proposal could be more happy, no project 
more feasible, than this. It can scarcely be viewed as an experiment, 
for the experiment has been already made. Angola has been for very 
many years the penal settlement of Portugal; as Cayenne is that of 
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France. But public opinion would not sanction the exportation of 
convicts to a land, where our sailors are sent up rivers, and where 
our soldiers are sent into the bush to make war and to die—for an idea. 
We have arrived at a curious state of things when we attach a greater 
value to the lives of our convicts than to those of our soldiers, our 
sailors, and our civil officers. It may be Christianity, but it can be 
scarcely regarded as Civilisation. 

Captain Burton was sent to the King of Dahome to plead with him 
on the two old grievances—slave-exports, and human sacrifice. ‘In 
enlarging upon these two last paragraphs,” he says, ‘I felt a sense 
of hopelessness, with which the reader of these pages will perhaps 
sympathise ; it was like talking to the winds.” It is, in the first 
place, quite impossible to make an African understand the philan- 
thropic principle upon which the slave-trade has been given up. The 
slave-trade was established by the white man: all of a sudden they 
‘turned against it’, and had asked for palm-oil and tree-wool in- 
stead. If, from the first, white men had displayed a detestation of the 
man-trade, Dahome might have formed some faint idea of what it 
meant; but how explain to him that a revolution has taken place in 
English sentiment during the last hundred years? how explain to 
him that a traffic which so short a time ago was looked upon by us 
as just and honourable, we have lately discovered to be forbidden by 
all laws, human and divine? He can only infer that we have found 
“‘ tree-wool” and palm-oil to answer our purposes better than slaves; 
and that, as the sale of slaves to the Portuguese injures the former 
trade, we send ambassadors to him requesting the abolition of the 
latter; nor, in drawing such an inference, would he be very far from 
the truth. Policy as well as philanthropy demand the death of the 
slave-trade; the interests of Exeter Hall and Downing Street are in 
this case united; and some day or other this traffic will be effectually 
put out. But this can only be done by choking the demand, not by 
futile efforts to intercept the supply. Sir Charles Hotham asserted 
before Parliament, that the export of slaves from Africa was in no 
way influenced by the strength of the squadron; and, as for Dahome, 
so far from yielding to the petition of this great country, and to its 
bribe of a carriage and horses, he made a counter-complaint, viz., 
that slave-ships in which he had an interest had been captured by our 
cruisers off his coast. It would not astonish me, if some day we re- 
ceived a mission from Dahome requesting us to withdraw the squad- 
ron from the coast; and people would then understand how ridiculous 
our mission must appear to them. 

‘“‘ Upon the second subject, human sacrifice, Gelele declared that he 
slew only malefactors and war-captives, who, if they could, would do 
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the same to him; that his own subjects were never victims: that in the 
accounts reported by ‘mutual’ enemies, there had been, as he had 
told Captain Wilmot, a gross numerical exaggeration ; in fact, he re- 
peated the statements of a hundred years standing, as the history 
shows, and his assertions were partially true.” 

These missions are the offspring of one great error. Diplomatists 
entirely mistake the nature of African constitutions; they believe that 
Dahome is a real despot, with no limits to his power, and with 
no chains to his caprice. But in reality he is like the King of 
Ashanti; like the Kaffir chieftains; like the Emperor of Morocco ; 
and, I believe, like all so-called despots who have ever lived, him- 
self the slave of prejudice and law. In some parts of Africa, for 
instance, the king may never be seen; he is therefore a simple 
slave; a toy in the hands of his priesthood and his ministry. In 
the same manner, Dahome is compelled by custom to sacrifice human 
yictims at certain religious fétes; and— 

‘‘It is evident that to abolish human sacrifice here, is to abolish 
Dahome. The practice originates from filial piety, it is sanctioned by 
long use and custom, and it is strenuously upheld by a powerful and 
interested priesthood, That, as our efforts to abolish the slave export 
trade are successful, these horrors will greatly increase, there is no 
room to doubt. Finally, the present king is for the present com- 
mitted to them; he rose to power by the good-will of the reactionary 
party, and upon it he depends. There is a report, that his grand- 
sire (Wheenoohew) was poisoned, because he showed a propensity 
to Christianity, and the greatest despots are in Yoruba easily told 
to ‘go to sleep,’ or are presented with the parrots’ eggs. Gelele, i 
am persuaded, could not abolish human sacrifice if he would, and he 
would not if he could. The interference of strangers will cause more 
secrecy and more decorum in the practice; but the remedy must come 
from the people themselves.” 

However, these Foreign Office missions, useless as they are re- 
specting the objects which they have in view, yet contribute their 
mite to the great treasury of civilisation. They establish relations of 
a friendly nature between these barbarians and ourselves; they are 
the means of furnishing the world with such narratives as the one 
which we are now considering; and they may be made the means of 
opening up the county behind the regions of the coast, which at 
present are kept so jealously by Dahome and others under lock 
and key. 

We now come to a sensational topic which Captain Burton has 
treated in the least possible sensational manner. Those who know 
West Africa, can very well guess what the Amazons must be without 
having ever visited Dahome. In Europe, woman is the ornament of 
society; in Africa, she is its tool. In the agricultural districts, she 
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tills the ground; in the gold regions, she washes and digs; and in 
warlike countries, she joins the army. ‘It is evident,” says Burton, 
“that such an organisation presents nought of novelty.” It is pro- 
bable that many readers of this book will be greatly disappointed 
with his chapter ‘‘ Of the so-called Amazons and the Dahomian Army.” 
But those who prefer fact to fable will be pleased to read a true and 
plain account of this female corps, and which they will find far supe- 
rior to the unreal and romantic sketches of Commander Forbes. 

The author of Dahome devotes a chapter to the ‘‘ Negro’s Place in 
Nature.” It is perhaps the best written in the work, and demands a 
most careful perusal, not only from anthropologists, but from poli- 
ticians. The matter is logically arranged; the style is simple and 
clear; there is no unnecessary parade of scientific terms, nor of coined 
polysyllables, which is this author’s chief foible: it records facts 
which are all of them derived from personal observation, and draws 
inferences which, whether they accord with our own views or not, 
demand our attention and respect since they proceed from the only 
scientific explorer of the day. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Newcastle last year, 
Dr. Hunt read a paper upon the Negro. I have read it carefully, 
and find it the best summary of evidence upon the Negro which has 
yet been published in the English language: it professed to be no- 
thing more than a compilation; and, as such it deserves the highest 
praise of the anthropologist. Now, it must appear all but incredible 
to foreigners that, at a meeting, which we regard as our grand annual 
scientific reunion, a man of science reading extracts from such anato- 
mists as Gratiolet, or from such anthropologists as Waitz, should be 
hissed by an ignorant mob; and that those whose business it is to 
feed the sentimental appetites of this rabble should have platformed 
a Mulatto named Craft, and palmed him off upon them as a Negro. 
The Negro now-a-days is the darling of a public who cannot tell a 
Negro when they see him; and authors or orators who desire to be 
popular must not venture to assert that the convolutions of his brain 
are less numerous and more massive than those of the European. It 
is needless to say that Captain Burton has not pandered to the herd; 
with that courageous honesty which some accuse of being rough and 
bitter, but which none have ventured to impeach, he has drawn the 
Negro as he is. In England he justly observes there are at least 
“‘two distinct creeds:—1. That of those who know him; 2. That of 
those who do not. This may be predicated of most other moot 
points; in the Negro’s case, however, the singularity is, that ig- 
norance not knowledge, sentimentality not sense, sway the practical 
public mind.” 
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Captain Burton points out four popular errors “ which are amply 
sufficient to confuse the whole subject.” The first is the confusion of 
the mulatto with the full-blooded negro. In England, “nigger” is a 
generic term for all the dark races, pure or half caste. In America, 
a single drop of black blood constitutes a man a nigger and a slave; 
whereas a single drop of white blood should constitute him a free man 
and a citizen. This is the one great evil of American slavery, and one 
by which Mohammedan slavery has never been tarnished. And it is 
owing to this in great measure that Toussaint l’Ouverture and others 
have been cited as samples of the true negro. 

“The second error is the confusion of the negroid, the Semiticised, 
or the noble African with the ignoble pure negro.” I have been al- 
ways most anxious to impress upon men of science this fact, that the 
woolly-headed, black-skinned, fetid, prognathous negro is by no 
means to be regarded as the typical African. That he inhabits re- 
gions which are in themselves large, but which, compared with the 
area of this immense continent are comparatively small; and that the 
real African is copper-coloured, and superior in every respect to the 
negro, mentally and physically. I went farther than this, and asserted 
it as my belief that the negro inhabits only the maritime districts, or 
the marshy’ regions of the interior; that he originally belonged to 
the copper-coloured race, and that his degradation of type is due 
entirely to the influences of climate and food. Simply repeating this 
belief, I will say no more in its favour at present; the interior of 
Africa must be better known before the geography of the negro can 
be mapped out, and science must make prodigious progress ere we 
can arrive at a satisfactory solution of that great enigma—the Negro’s 
place in Nature. 

The third fallacy cited by Burton is the belief that white men intro- 
duced slavery into Africa. We regard it as an exotic, but it is really 
an indigenous plant. Domestic slavery is an institution which is in- 
dispensable in such a country as Africa. It is indeed a species of 
serfdom; there is less degradation attached to slavery in Africa than 
to servitude in England; slaves often rise to great wealth and power; 
and, in short, it would be difficult to make them understand that they 
are ill-treated men. As for those who are sold (and this touches the 
fourth popular error), they are generally criminals or prisoners of 
war, who if not exported would be killed. In many parts of Africa, 
especially among the Mandingos, it is considered disgraceful to sell 
one’s slave unless he has committed some very serious fault. 

The slave trade may now be considered as almost extinct; and, 
during the next fifty years it will be definitely settled whether the ex- 
port of negros on a new basis will be legitimatised or not. A famine of 
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labourers in our colonies would possibly bring this about; and, on the 
other hand, a scheme for cultivating Africa would render it advisable 
to retain the working population. In such a case, nothing can be 
done without compulsory labour; the negro must be driven up the 
ladder of civilisation, at the foot of which he will always lie naked and 
starving if left to himself. But these prospects are very distant; we 
are now in a transition state between the old system and the new. 
We have almost destroyed the old slave trade and slave labour sys- 
tem which tilled the New World and assisted so greatly the progress 
of the age, but the abuses of which have disgraced humanity. And 
we have not yet constructed that new system by means of which the 
negro shall be made a useful instrument in our hands, and by means 
of which also his happiness and advancement shall be secured. 

It has been made a frequent source of complaint against Captain 
Burton that he derides the efforts of Christian missionaries to civilise 
the African race. Those, however, who have studied the negro in 
Africa without prejudice must be of the same opinion as himself. If 
the Christian religion could really be adopted by a savage and un- 
educated people, it must have had among the Africans a complete 
success. They have'really no religion: they have certain ceremonies 
and certain traditions which appear to be the vestiges of a ceremonial 
and a creed; but they are not bigoted; they are perfectly tolerant; 
they look upon the God of the white men as a Being superior to their 
own; and they show no great reluctance to place themselves under his 
protection. In the first place, however, they are quite unable to un- 
derstand—not only the Trinity, and other Christian mysteries, which 
are above the feeble comprehension even of this advanced age—but 
the whole catalogue of Christian virtues—such as fatherly love, con- 
jugal affection, mercy, pity, ete.—virtues which they do not possess, and 
for which, in most of their dialects, they have no equivalent words. 

It is, therefore, impossible to make these savages embrace that ab- 
stract system of metaphysics, which is called the Protestant religion. 
The Catholic ritual having preserved much of the pious artillery of 
Paganism is better suited for them, and at one time Roman Christianity 
actually flourished in the great kingdom of the Congo. But it was 
only for a time. Polygamy was, and always will be, the stumbling- 
block of our religion in Africa, and the Bishop of Natal in proposing 
that Christian converts should be allowed to enjoy this institution, 
displayed great knowledge of Zulu character, and great ignorance of 
English prelates. The public will never be competent to judge of 
African affairs as long as they regard them from an European point 
of view. It is almost impossible to make them understand that poly- 
gamy and domestic slavery and other institutions which in Europe 
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would be detestable, are in Africa not only venial, but actually indis- 
pensable. Christian missions, then, can never succeed in Western 
Africa, and the most one can say is, that when the missionaries are 
good men (which is not invariably the case) they do a certain amount 
of good to those about them. 

While we are making these dilettanti efforts to convert a continent 
by sprinkling a handful of men along its coast, a great work of prose- 
lytism is rapidly going on beyond the ken of Christian eyes. The 
Mohammedan Marabouts, with their spears and their Korans, are over- 
running Africa; they not only destroy but they construct; they 
build a school in the smallest village which they conquer; and while 
they sanction polygamy and slavery (under grave restrictions) they 
prohibit gambling, drunkenness, human sacrifices, idolatry, and en- 
join the worship of the One God. 

The civilisation of Western Africa is at present merely a con- 
jecture, and many years will pass before it merits to be termed an 
experiment. For the mere physical explorer, for such men as 
Livingstone and Speke, Africa is the land which of all others de- 
mands their labours. But Burton, who has not earned a reputation 
equal to theirs as an African explorer, is far superior to them as an 
explorer in the aggregate. He has performed a feat which though 
less sensational, is far more difficult than that of the supposed dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile, viz., his pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
has travelled across the States and the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mormon City, and he is now about to turn his back on Africa to 
enter the vast world of the Brazils. If his health be preserved he 
will probably gain as great a reputation as a South American tra- 
veller as he has gained in Arabia and in Africa. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that Captain Burton is the only Englishman living who 
could do this. He is in the truest sense of the word a cosmopolitan. 
He is versed in the cardinal languages of Europe; he is skilled in all 
the accomplishments of a soldier and a sportsman; he is a good 
classical scholar, a profound Orientalist, and has considerable know- 
ledge of the natural sciences. With all this he is a thorough man of 
the world; unlike the travelled barbarians one so often meets, 
he is as much at home in Paris as in Dahome. The same inordinate 
thirst of knowledge which made him wish for these acquirements, 
the same industry and resolution which have won them for him, will 
most probably cling to him for some years to come, and if so, there 
can be little doubt that he will complete his experiences of human 
nature in all quarters of the globe, and gain a Humboldt-like reputa- 
tion as philosopher, traveller, and author. 
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Miscellanea Anthropologica. 





The Kirkhead Cave, near Ulverstone. {Extract of letter from Capt. 
Barrie, R.N., Swarthdale, Westmorland, 15th Sept., to W. Bollaert. | 
“I went yesterday with a party to grub in the soil of a cavern at 
Kirkhead, near Ulverstone, of which some notice has appeared in 
the Anthropological Journal. We found several bones of fowls and 
some of recent animals, all the marrow-bones broken. Only one 
human relic, part of the tibia of a small, but adult, man or woman. 
There is an immense quantity of mud in the cave, and the explorers 
have not reached the true bottom yet. The stuff that has been thrown 
out has nearly choked the mouth; so that to have fair play at it, you 
would require the services of half a dozen navvies to clear away the 
rubbish. I have seen bones of badger, rat, wild cat, wild pig, goat, 
goose, etc., also a bone bored through the side, as if for wearing for 
an ornament, a piece of the rudest pottery bearing marks of the hand 
on the inside, and a Roman coin: the latter was found close to the 
surface. There are no marks at present of any stream having flowed 
either in or out; but in the cave district of Yorkshire it is very com- 
mon for these subterranean drains to change their course. Much 
more may be found with hard work; but the season is now so late, 
that I doubt whether another party will be got up.” 





Human Hybridity. 


88, Cambridge Street, Pimlico, August 27th, 1864. 

Sir,—With respect to the question of the existence of half-breeds 
between Englishmen and the natives of Australia, whose frequency 
has been denied in the strongest terms by M. Broca, I should like to 
call attention to the following passage taken from a book entitled 
Reminiscences of Thirty-one Years’ Residence in New South Wales and 
Victoria, by R. Therry, late one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales. London, second edition, 1863, p. 293. “Even 
the half-caste natural children of convicts and native women, some of 
the male portion of which class, on arriving at the prescribed age, are 
now, under manhood suffrage qualification, registered on the electoral 
roll of the New South Wales constituency, evince a tendency to prefer 
a savage to a civilised life.” 

This testimony seems both undeniable and decisive; and’ we see 
how it is these half-breeds have no special nick-name, a point on 
which M. Broca lays great stress. Being generally of convict blood, 
they are included in that class, as thereby already sufficiently distin- 
guished from the free emigrant. 

I am yours, etc., T. BenpysHE. 
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